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BITBRATURB. 


ANGEL WOMAN’S TEAR. 
BY CAPT. ADDISON, LATE 2D OR QUEEN’S DRAGOON GUARDS, 
Though pearls may shine with dazzling white, 
And rubies lend their glow ; 
While diamonds lustre startling bright, 
Adorn the breast of snow : 
Are these the gems most precious rare— 
A heav'nly pass-port dear ? 
Forbid it taste—the sweetest gem 
Is angel woman’s Tear. 
’Tis angel woman’s tear—'tis angel woman’s tear, 
Forbid it taste—the sweetest gem is angel woman's tear. 


As softly stealing o’er a cheek, 
Our souls with ardour fill ; 

And wins the heart—each precious drop 
Which pity’s calls distil. 

Can diamonds such a charm impart— 
Can gems our sorrow cheer ! 

No jewels touch the human heart, 
Like angel woman’s tear— 

Like angel woman's tear—like angel woman's tear; 

No jewels touch the human heart, 
Like angel woman's tear. 


——————_ 
THE LATE JAMES SMITH. 
One of the Authors of the Rejected Addresses. 

Social qualities must be dear to mankind from the general regret which is felt 
when any one distinguished for them leaves the world. We can part with nine- 
tenths of what are called public men, with a moderate sense of their loss to the 
community. If the whole Treasury Bench were decimated to-morrow, we 
question if atear the more would be shed in the circuit of the globe. We equal- 
ly question whether a very considerable mortality at the bar would occasion a 
national mourning ; and we are fully convinced that many individuals who, from 
bustling and brawling in ‘the service of the public and themselves,” have ac- 

uired a habit of thinking that the world could by no means go on without 
them, would, in twenty-four hours, be nowhere found recorded but in the parish 
register. 

But this was not the case with him whose name heads these pages. There 
were few men mixing in general society by whom he was not known, and fewer 
still by whom his easy pleasantry, his gentlemanly manners, and his unwearied 
good-humour, were not noticed as they deserved. James Smith was a wit; yet 
we never remember to have heard of his falling into the grand error of wits— 
Sarcasm. 





form. He never urged conversation, and never declined it. He was always 
ready with his remark or his repartee ; but the remark was never invidious, and 
the repartee never carried any personal sting. To those who have had many op- 
portunities of meeting professed wits, and who have found them often the most 
uncertain, captious, and peevish of mankind, the pleasantry of James Smith al- 
ways formed a happy exception. 
and easiest, conversationist whom we ever remember to have seen. 

The talent of conversation is not quite so simple a thing as it is generally con- 
ceived. Even in the extensive and varied circle of London society, there have 
not been half-a-dozen in the last half-century, who had established any kind of 
name in this rather private path torenown. A man may have considerable 
knowledge, may have seen a great deal of the world, and may, besides, know 
well the ambition of figuring in the conversational world, without the talents of 
a good conversationist. The late Sir James Mackintosh had all these—he had 
fluency of speech, and now and then brilliancy of conception. But he was given 


to talking over much—he often prosed alarmingly ; his anecdotes were from | 


hacks, his sentences had the formality, with but seldom the point of Johnson, 
and his recitations of verse, which were frequent and generally of merciless 
length, showed that he had taken the trouble of preparing his memory for the 
occasion, and that he was determined not to have his trouble thrown away. 

“Conversation Sharpe,” as he was called, was amusing and clever. But he 
repeated himself. Novelty is essential, and his was soon exhausted. The third 
time of meeting him was fatal to his charms. 

Rogers, the poet of Memory, has abundance of anecdote ; but it lies chiefly 
among the dead and gone. The mention of Sheridan acts upon him with the 
effect of a match put to a firework. ‘The composition goes off in a long succes- 


sion of explosions, all of the blwest kind, until every ear is tired, and then feu | 


d'artifice, in every sense, drops dead to the ground, and every ene flies from the 
racket case. 

Jekyll was a good conyerser, for he had wit; though, as no man is perfect, 
his wit was often pun, and there are some specimens of it on record which are 
not to be mentioned to “ ears polite.” But the bar had made him too profes- 
sional. He talkedtoo much of old judges and their senilities ; and though al- 


ways diverting, grew more Larristerial, until he grew little more tha a relic of | 


himself, and disappeared into his nightgown and slippers, and was no more for 
this world. 

Canning waslively ; but he had not a fund of talk for all days. He had high 
spirits, but was uncertain ; and there were times when, like Hamlet, he seemed 
to think the earth “flat, stale, and unprofitable,” and the sky a collection of pes- 
tiiential vapours. The fluctuations of his public career might have, in some de- 
gree, accounted for this ; for admirable as his House of Common’s talents were, 
he never felt himself recognised as one of the natural possessors of power. 
obscure origin and narrow income, always placed him in the light of an ad- 
venturer before the very courteous, but very arrogant, aristocracy of England. 

If he got high office, it was always regarded by them as a piece of luck, 


pretty much like the luck of an adventurer who goes into a gaming-house with a | 
shilling in his pocket, and comes out with a thousand pounds. It was all ac- | 
No man in public life was so often thrown | 


counted for by the turn of the die. 
off and thrown on, Even his final possession of the highest office, produced 
only a gaze of astonishiaent from his own party, an instant secession of every 
man of rank among them, and that explosion of aristocratic scorn, which blew 


him over, singed and crippled as he was, into the ranks of the Whigs, who nurs- 


ed his bruises until they smotheredhim. Want of birth may be compensated by 
great fortune, want of both is fatal to ministerial eminence in England. 

But even in the midst of society, Canning was often silent, sometimes singu- 
larly so ; melancholy, distract, and embarrassed ; though, at other times, lively, 
innocent, and entertaining. Low spirits killed him at last, and robbed the coun- 
try of an elegant, cultivated, and not ill-disposed public mind. 

Burke’s reputation belongs to the last century. Jobnson said of him that he 
“‘ was always ready for talk, that he was never humdrum, that he spoke from the 
fulness of his mind.” All excellent preparations, but still wanting the finish of 
conversation. His fault was, that he “‘declaimed” in society ; he was rapid, 
abrupt, and altogether too “ political” for a master of conversation : he frequent- 
ly threw out fine ideas, but he was seldom happy in their expression. His ex- 
eellence was with the pen inhis hand. He then had time to contrast, arrange, 


and polish the beauty of his powerful conceptions. Of all the thinkers of Eng- 


land, living or dead, he was the most vivid, various, and imaginative. 


shaped and set them, until he offered them to the world flashing and sparkling 


Obviously awake to the follies round him, he was never severe ; nor | 
did he ever attempt to reinforce his merriment by offences to propriety in any | 


He was among the best, because the safest | 


His | 


But this | Mesmerism, of the Samothracian 
was the product of his desk; there he carried his diamonds in the rough and | 











as no dealer in intellectual brilliants had ever exhibited them before. But Burke 
has left few conversational remembrances distinguished for either happiness or 
pungency, for easy elegance of peers splendour. 

Curran, the Irish barrister,had perhaps the highest conversational ability of any 
man of his day. He certainly had astonishing wit. There are more showy concep- 
tions of Curran on record, than of any other man of his time or ours, and the pe- 
riod was remarkable for the animation and cultivated elegance of its society. 
Devonshire House and the Prince’s table were the centres round which perpetu- 
al pleasantry gathered ; where a perpetual rivalry of wit was sustained ; and 
where political disappointments forced the associates to look for their resources 
in sportive contempt and showy ridicule. As men are forced by the gloom and 
tempests without, to shut their doors, light candles, and forget the inclemency of 
the night in double comfort and gaiety within—in those assemblages, all men 
learned to adopt the tone, if they could not seize the spirit, of the hour. Charles 
Fox became a wit for the time, and wrote epigrams; Fitzpatrick turhed poet, 
and wrote sentimental songs; Hare, Harding, Courtenay, and a crowd of these 
inferior names which float on the surface of gay society, and sink after the agita- 
tion of the day has passed—those motes in the sunshine, of whose existence no 
one would have dreamed but for the casual entrance of the beam, were all busy 
with their little lively contributions ; and the showy and good-natered Duchess, 
and the not less showy and good natured Prince, received all like divinities, 
equally welcoming the incense streaming from golden wine, and the fragrance of 
the flower. 

The poets have not succeeded much as conversationists. They are generally 
heavy, decorous, and silent men, not often thinking in company, yet not the more 
lively for their want of thought. In general, the only way to rouse a coterie of 
poets, is to start the topic of some furious Quarterly or Scotch review of somebo- 
dy or other. ‘The effect is sometimes like dropping a shell, with the fusee burn- 
ing, into a group of sleeping soldiers—every man who has any legs to take care 
of, is on them at the instant ; but the effect sometimes, too, goes the same length 
in both instances, and the parties run away. 

The late William Sotheby was a favourite every where. 
| fortune, without any of the airs belonging to the “landed interest’—a man of 
general literature, without pressing his poetry on any one, unless after a conside- 
rable term of acquaintance. This rendered his old friendship somewhat formida- 
ble ; but it was seldom inflicted under an intercourse of four or five years ; and 
by that time his bosom friends were sufficiently on their guard to escape, by very 
weak eyes, an habitual headache, an immediate engagement out of town, orsome 
other ingenious expedient found effectual in previous cases of difficulty. Their 
escapes were, now and then, narrow enough. 

“ Take that tragedy home with you, and let me know your opinion of it as an 
old friend and an excellent critic, as I know you to be,” said an author to his vi- 
sites. The friend put it in his pocket. On their next meeting, “‘ Have you read 
my tragedy ? and what do you think of it? I ask your candid opinion,” said the 
author. ‘‘ The fact is, I have not read it yet, but intend to take the first oppor- 
tunity,”’ said the old friend. ‘‘ Then lose no time, I beg ; for if you think that it 
will answer for either the press or the stage, I have five more ready, of which you 





The old friend next day discovered that he had particular business at Paris or the 


Antipodes, and set off by the mail, returning the tragedy with a thousand regrets 
for its non-perusal. 


story got wind, the word tragedy was enough to put all the old friends of the 
prolific author to flight, and he was forced to wait for the readers of another ge- 
| neration. 

Scott was a pleasant converser; easy, affable, and well furnished. In 
Scotland he must have been peculiarly pleasing, from his nationality of topic. 
But England is not national ; its taste abjures locality ; and the moment that an 
Irishman begins to tell Irish stories, or a Scotchman talks of either Highlands 
or Lowlands, they listen to him only as they would listen toa Welshman talking 
of Mertin or Owen Glendower. But Scott was always a favourite, from his na- 

tural civility and unwearied good humour. The late Lord Dudley was made to 
| be a memorable man; but he was spoiled at nurse. From boyhood, he was 
what the provincials call cracked. He was not altogether mad, at least in the 
| beginning of his career ; but there were crevices in his cerebellum, through 
| which external things streamed, like the street lamps through the cracks in shut- 
ters, strongly confusing the lights within. He had mingled in all the odd socie- 


| his youth, and picking up all odd kinds of knowledge, of which he never made 
the least use ; something in the style of those geologist ladies and gentlemen 
who ramble about Derbyshire, hammer in hand,filling their reticules and pockets 
with fragments of mica and lime, and learning just enough to ehatter of prima- 
ry and secondary formations, till all the world runs away from them and the topic 
| together. He lived upon a guinea a day, or perhaps a ry | and after this 
preparation for the life of an English legislator, returned to take upon himself 
the duties of a peerage, a great English landlord, and an estate of £75,000 a 
year. To accumulate evil on evil, his friend Canning induced him to load his 
brain with the burden of office ; and this crazy and curious hypochondriac came 
forth to mankind as secretary for foreign affairs. But the farce was too soon a 
| tragedy. Poor Dudley grew wild, talked, did, and dreamed all kinds ef eccen- 
| tricities ; threw up office—threw up the world after it; and, after holding ima- 
ginary conversation, often of the cleverest order, with Julius Cwsar and Jack the 
painter, with Cleopatra and Madame de Staél, with Semiramis and Lady Hol- 
land, he suddenly died, leaving a million of pounds sterling and lands unlimited 
| to a cousin, and nothing to mankind. Vathek Beckford was a clever con- 
| verser ; but this was fifty yearsago. He was then clever in every thing. The 
finest musician, the most general linguist, the most scientific connoisseur, and 
the most brilliant romance-writer of the day. He has since disappeared, aban- 
doning the faculty of speech: he shut himself up for twenty years inthe midst 
| of adesert in Wiltshire, which he converted into a park anda palace. He has 
since abandoned the solitude, and gone to Bath, to prove that he despises man- 
| kind as much in the city as in the wilderness. He towers over the city of va- 
pour-baths and scandal, exchanges civilities with nothing but his King Charles’s 
| spaniels, and wholly exercises the finest understanding of man in preventing the 
most acute senses in Europe from being annoyed by the sight of human beings, 
or the smell of dinners. For the latter purpose, he has his meals dressed in 
| an opposite mansion ; and for the latter he has built on his hill battlements lofty 
| enough to defy any thing but an invasion of Titans. 

Coleridge was not a converser: he wasa lecturer. His sentences were dis- 
| sertations ; his very metaphors had beginning, middle, and end ; his divisions 
| were as numerous, parenthetical, and positive, as those of a preacher of the Mo- 
| ravian connexion ; and in the briskest conversation he seemed never able to dis- 

engage himself from the idea, that it was his duty at once to enlighten and 
| astound the whole living race of mankind, besides leaving a handsome legacy 
| for all generations to come. He wasan honest man, and without a stain on 
| his reputation except the praises of the small gang of literaturists who con- 
stantly follewed him as flies wing and cling round a corpulent alderman. He 
wrote good poetry in his youth; but muddled his Helicon with metaphysics as he 
fell into years. It is remarkable that his politics purified as his poetry grew 


| 
} 


thick. Beginning with proposals for throwing off the incumbrances of coat and 
pantaloons, and founding an original commonwealth in the western wilderness, 
he ended with Christian habiliments, a cottage at Highgate, and in honest deve- 


| tion to Conservatism 


But he was no conversationist. He declaimed ; he ha- 
| rangued ; 


he talked long and loftily ; his reveries were of the pagan muthoi, of 
impostures, and the profundities of science 
lost to mankind in the burn ng of the Alexandrian library. His mind was like 
»| one of the obelisks of his favourite land—wild, odd, antique, covered with cha- 


He was aman of | 


shall have the first reading, in preference to any man in England,” said the author. 


We shall not say to whom all this happened; but from the moment that the 


B, 1800. 


racters which, doubtless, meant something, but which no man could inter- 
pret, and puzzling every body with the question, why so much trouble was ta- 
| ken in vain. 
James Smith held the office of solicitor to the ordnance, in which he succeed- 
edhis father, a man of respectability in his profession, and of considerable ac- 
quirement out of it, a member of the royal antiquarian societies, and acceptable 
| toa large circle of society. His son was born oa the 10th of February, 1775, 
and was thus sixty-five at his death. ; ’ 
| All tastes, good and bad, begin at school. James, at school in Chigwell, a 
| Village in Essex, in some boyish exploit found Hoole’s Ariosto. This was ra- 
ther a leaden entrance to the gardens of the muse ; for if bad translation were 
_ within the statute, Hoole must have been hung by any jury without leaving 
the box. Still the brilliancy of Ariosto gleams through all the mire so carefully 
_emplastered over it by the clerk of the India House; the volume became dear 
to him, from its being the first that ever touched his poetic sensibilities ; and 
Hoole had the henour, of which he could never have dreamed, of giving the first 
‘impulse to a poet. 

t is pleasing, and perhaps singular, to find in a man of society, and remarka- 
bly attached to that society, even the remnants of the unadulterated tastes of 
boyhood. In the memoir, by his accomplished brother Horace Smith, we are 
told that, “for the village of Chigwell and its pleasant neighbourhood, James 
Smith cherished in after life a marked and unvaried predilection, rarely suffer- 
ing a long interval to elapse without paying it a visit, and wandering over the 
scenes that recalled the truant excursions of himself and his chosen playmates, 
or the solitary rambles and musings of his — The whole of the surround- 
ing country, every picturesque view, ‘each alley green and bosky bourne,’ nay, 
every individual field and tree, remained so firmly pictured on his mind, that he 
could immediately detect the smallest alteration since his first arrival at the 
school. Not even the many and growing infirmities of his later years, were 

suffered to interfere with these visits. To the spots whither a carriage or a 
horse could not carry him, he hobbled upon crutches, and thus contrived to reach 
the secluded nook or the sequestered stream, where he had read or bathed fifty 
| years before.” 

His love for pleasant cajolery was exhibited in his youth, by a hoar upon the 
editor of an established magazine, in the shape of a series of letters, contain- 
img grave accounts of some ‘“ remarkable antiquarian discoveries,” the rye 
' nature of which attested his inventive powers, yet which were conceived wit 
| sufficient skill to avoid exciting suspicion. What added to the zest of this ju- 

venile pleasantry was, that his father and several of his antiquarian friends who 

were regular readers of the magazine, expectedly commented on those ficti- 

| tious statements, without ever dreaming that the waggish author was sitting by 
| their sides. . 
| Steadily pursuing his profession under his father, he yet occasionally contri- 
' buted to the lighter literature of the day, but without aname. The re opening 
| of the theatre of Drury-I ane at length gave him a topic, which, in conjunc- 
tion with his brother, he turned to remarkably piquant, and even productive, ac- 

count. 

The theatre, after having been in a state of bankruptcy for the quarter of a 

century before, had brought its accounts suddenly to a close by the help of a 

fire, which, beginning no one knows how, ended in reducing the whole structure 
| to ashes, with the additional effect of compelling Sheridan to acknowledge, what 
all the world knew already , that he was not worth a shilling. But when was 4 
theatre without dupes! The town was filled with plans, prospectuses and pro- 
jects for restoring the drama, saving the national credit for the stage, honouring 
the immortal memory of Shakspeare, and so forth. And finally, a sufficient som 
| was raised to build the theatre once more. As Sheridan was nominally a Whig, 
| though no man more hated the party, and as the Whigs have always assumed to 
| themselves all the taste and talent of the country, as well as everything else 

that is to be got by assumption, they took the whole management into their own 
| hands, and Lord Holland, in virtue of his poetical renown (!) we may suppose, 

and his having nothing else in the world to do, constituted himself the “ great 
| Apollo” of the shrine. As the encouragement of national genius wes among 

the declared purposes of the lordly and patriotic managers, they clubbed among 
| them all exactly fifty pounds, which were to be the premium of the best address 
| for the opening night, October 10. Those addresses were to be sent under con- 

cealed names, and the decision was to be made by acommittee. It was justly 

enough observed, that the only question on the subject was, whether the folly or 
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ty of all the countries of Europe—a sort of voluntary exile in all the period of | the penury of the proposal was the more conspicuous. Nothing could be clearer 


than that no writer of any eminence would submit himself to such a judgment ; 
' and that the reward was at once ridiculous as an excitement to the national ge- 
| nius, and contemptible as individual remuneration. The preface to the “ reject- 
j ed addresses,” amuses itself with the idea—* cne hundred and twelve addresses 

have been sent in, each signed and sealed as per order. Many of the public 

prints have censured the ¢aste of the committee in thus contracting for addresses, 
| as they would for nails—by the gross. But it is surprising that none should have 

censured their ‘emerity. One hundred and eleven of the addresses must, of 
| course, be unsuccessful. To each of the authors, thus infallibly classed with 
| the genus irritabile, it would be very hard to deny, at least, six stanch friends 
| who consider his the best of all possible addresses, and whose tongves will be 
| as ready to laud him as to hiss his adversary. Those, with the potent aid of the 
| bard himself, make seven foes per address, and thus will be created seven hun- 

dred and seventy-seven implacable auditors prepared to condemn the strains of 
Apollo himself,—a band of adversaries which no prudent manager would think 

of exasperating.” The idea of writing imitations of the more popular writers 
| of the day as prologues, sent in under their initials, was thrown out in casual con- 
versation by Ward, the secretary of the committee. The hint was instantly 
adopted; yet nothing but the most active ingenuity could have been m time for 
the opening, for it was but six weeks off. The brothers now partitioned the 
poets between them—Horace went on a visit to Cheltenham, and on their next 
meeting the task of each was completed. This joint operation was not quite 
new to them, for they had, some years before, written imitations ef Horace, en- 
titled Horace in London, in which they had divided the task between them ; and 
thus accustomed to co-operate, the machinery at least was easily put in motion 
again. Imthe “ Rejected Addresses,” the labour was fairly enough divided. 
James wrote, No. 2. The Imitation of Wordsworth. No. 5. The Imitation of 
Cobbett. No. 7. The Imitation of Southey. No. 13. The Imitation of Cole- 
ridge. No. 15. The Imitation of Theatrical Sing-Song. No. 16. The Imita- 
tion of Crabbe. Nos. 18, 19, and 20. ‘Travesties of Macbeth, George Bam- 
well, and the Stranger. He also wrote the first stanza of the clever imitation 
of Lord Byron,—* Cui bono.” 


“ Sated of home, of wife, of children tired, 
The restless soul is driven abroad to roam ; 
Sated abroad, all seen, but nought admired, 
The restless sou! is driven to ramble home. 
Sated of both, beneath old Drury’s dome, 
The fiend Ennui awhile consents to pine ; 
There growls and curses, like a deadly gnome, 
Scorning to view fantastic Columbine. 





| formance exhibited the shill that gratifies higher tastes ; 


Viewing with shame and hate the nonsense of the nine.” 


The general pleasantry of the work caught the town. The idea had the 


lightness that amuses the loungers of literature, while a good deal of the per- 
m yet the history of this 
work does but little honour to the forecast of London publishers. The authors 
carried their manuscript to the principal names of the trade, and offered it, in the 
first instance, for the mere chance of publication. Thus goes the tale :— 

“ Our manuscript was perused, al returned to us, by several of the most emi- 
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nent publishers. Well do we remember betaking ourselves to one of the craft 
in Bond Street, whom we found in a back pee. with his gouty leg propped 
upon a cushion, in spite of which warning he diluted his luncheon with several 
glasses of Madeira. ‘ What have you already written '’ was his first question ; 
an interrogatory to which we had been subjected in almost every imstance.— 
‘ Nothing by which we can be known.—‘ Then Iam afraid to undertake the pub- 
lication.’—We presumed to suggest, that every writer must have a beginning, 
and that to refuse to publish for him until he had acquired a name, was to imitate 
the sapient mother who cautioned her son against going into the water until he 
could swim.—‘ An old joke—a regular Joe,’ exclaimed our companion, tossing 
off another bumper. ‘Stillolder than Joe Miller,’ was our reply; ‘for, if we 
mistake not, it is the very first anecdote in the facrtia of Therocles.’—‘ Ha, 
sirs,’ resumed the bibliopolist, ‘you are learned, are you? So, so! Well, 

in look it over to-night, and give you an an- 
swer to-morrow '’—Punctwal as the clock, we presented ourselves at his door 
the following morning, when our papers were returned to us with the observa- 
tion—‘ These trifles are really not deficient in smartness ; they are well, vastly 
well for beginners, but they will never do—never. They would not pay for 
advertising, and without it I should not sell fifty copies.’ ” 

At last ey applied to Miller, a dramatic publisher in Bow Street, Covent 
Garden. He had the good sense to undertake the publication at his own risk, 
allowing half the profits, ashe observed, ‘‘ should there be any.” The work, 
however, rapidly succeeded as it deserved; but then came the minor alarms as 
to its reception by the bards whom it caricatured. Yet they se-m all to have 
had the good sense to laugh at the burlesque. Sir Walter Scott, with his usual 
pleasantry, said of the imitation of his style, “I certainly must have written 
this myself.” Lydia White, the well-known entertainer of the wits, was more 
nervous. Having invited one of the brothers to dinner, and afterwards recollect- 
ing that William Spencer was to have been of the party, wrote a note to Spen- 
cer to put him off, saying that a “man was to be at her table whom we would 
not like to meet !” 

“Pray, who is this whom I should not like to meet !” enquired the poet. 

“Oh,” answered the lady, ‘one of those who made that shameful attack 
upon you.” 

“The very man on earth I should like to meet,” rejoined the lively and care- 
less bard. 

But a still better thing was the criticism of a Leicestershire clergyman. “I 
do not see why those Addresses should have been rejected,” observed this 
matter-of-fact reader ; “I think some of them very good.” Simpletonism could 
scarcely go further. 

Whether contented with the success of this clever jeu d’esprit, or afraid of fu- 
ture failure, or toolazy to attempt any thing better, or actually unequal to higher 
efforts, James Smith lay down at once upon his laurels, and he continued to lie 
on them for twenty years. This is not the secret for permanent fame; but 
what did he care about being in the mouths of men, or being blown through the 
trumpet of posterity! He had an easy income, a quiet life, no household, but 
a good, fat old housekeeper, who had carried his keys for thirty years ; no off- 
spring but some very pleasant songs; and no business but a slight official rou- 
tine, which gave him leisure to wander where and when he would. No life could 
be more suited to his tastes, or more fitted to his condition. It is true that such 
is not the life of the high ranks of intellect ; of men born to achieve fame; of 
the benefactors of their country ; or of the “riders in the political whirlwind,” 
and “ rulers in the public storm,” nor perhaps of men desirous to leave an impres- 
sion of usefulness behind them ; but it was at least as useful as that of nine- 
tenths of men of easy incomes, and much more pleasant than most of those of 
the highest. 

But he was not altogether idle, even in authorship. While his brother Ho- 
race, abandoning poetry, devoted himself to popular novel-writing, James con- 
spired with Mathews against the dulness of mankind, and produced a succession 
of those lively performances, which, under the names of “ Trips to Paris” and 
** America,” and ‘‘ Country Cousins,” so often made the circuit of England, and 
amused all the lovers of harmless pleasantry. 

Still there was a great deal of shrewdness in his sport, and none could expose 
with happier skill the affectations of the city portion of this province of brick 
called London. Its sharing in the habits of high life was a perpetual topic of 
his neat and polished ridicule. The annual migrations of the citizens to water- 
ing-places has, it is true, almost ceased to be a legitimate object of ridicule, the 
watering-places now being their only resources for fresh air, from the enormous 
distension of London. But the annoyances which even now must be encounter- 
ed at every watering-place by a comfortable citizen, accustomed to the snug- 
ness of home ; the miserable substitutes for furniture; the customary extor- 





tion ; and the frgquent exposure to storm, where he came expressly to enjoy 
sunshine and calm, are as fair and obvious topics for gay satire as could be 
chosen. 

“We lodge on the Steine, in a bow-window’d box, 

That beckons upstairs every whirlwind that knocks. 

The sun hides his head, and the elements frown ; 

But nobody now spends his Christmas in town.” 


Among the whims of fashionable life, was that of going to the sea-side in the 
depth of winter. Yet, with some of the “ Grand Monde,” there was a reason 
for this in the rather beggarly wish to avoid the usual Christmas hospitalities in 
their own great mansions. A narrow domicile avoided a large expenditure, and 
got rid of the balls and dinners which would be expected in the midst of their 
tenantry and constituents. But their being followed there by those who have 
neither tenantry nor constituents, is the burlesque, andall that they can gain is 
exposure to the tempests of the season. his is all told with a national 
shudder. 

“Tn gallop the winds at the fall of the moon, 

And puff up my carpet like Sadler's balloon. 

My drawing-room rug is besprinkled with soot, 

And there is not a lock in the house that will shoot, 
At Mahomet’s steam-bath, I lean on my cane, 

And murmur in secret, ‘‘ Oh Billiter Lane !” 


And this misery is not palliated to the unfortunate exile by the slightest sym- 
pathy or civility on the part of those higher ranks whom he pays so much for 
aping. The burlesque of his vexations grows— 

“ The duke and the earl are no cronies of mine ; 

His majesty never invites me to dine ; 

The marquis won't speak, when we meet on the pier, 

Which makes me suspect that I’m nobody here ; 

If that be the case, why then, welcome again, 
Twelfth-cake and Snap-dragon in Billiter-lane’” 


, From po a constant resident in London, which he justified on system, say- 
ing that London was the best place in summer, and the only place in winter, and 
from his social habits, he was au fait at all the ludicrous views of every rank of 
life. The language of those very stupid affairs called conversaziones cannot be 
better described than in these lines— 


“ All subjects were touch’d upon—none were discuss’d. 

* You've seen the Laplanders! Where's Mathews! Poor Perry! 
Scott wrote them io it. Whotold youso? Ter 

A song. Mr. Broadhurst—hush! Silent, O Moyle ! 

I’m told that they actually dine on train oil. . 

Have you sold out your fives? No; I’m not ina hurry— 

Me adsum qui feci—Lord Byron to Murray. 

Lady Crimson, you've got something black on your cheek. 
Camporesi and Ronzi di Begnis don’t speak ! 

What's o'clock? Hampton Court? Yes ; we dined at the Toy. 
I don’t like the Pirate as well as Rob Roy. 

Dear me, how excessively pretty! Red candles. 

Is Lifibullero Rossini’st No; Handel's. 

I'll hold by the brass balustrades.—So will I. 

Not going’ Yes. When! Glad tosee you. Good bye.” 


The office of City Laureate ought to have been revived for James Smith. 
His wit would have given it a repute which it never had before. Even the 
Poet Laureate does not seem to have been very proud of his honours; but 
the sack and the salary are something. In the hands of our bard we should 
on had an abundance of gay caricature, as the scenes of public life shifted to 

is eye. a 

James Smith, like every man of sense in England, andevery manof principle, 
was a Conservative ; but no man was a less talker on that most commonplace of 
all subjects, politics. His enjoyment was conversation; and he must have seen 
too many instances of the inroad which this trite verbiage makes on it, to suffer 
himself tobe led into the temptation. ‘My political opinions,” he gallantly 


~~ “are those of the lady who sits next to me ; and as the fair sex are gene- 
rally— 

‘ Perplex’d, like monarchs, with the fear of change,’ 
I constantly find myself Conservative.” 

Some of his bon mots, on this and other subjects, were happy. 

-) “ Mr. Smith,” said a gentleman, across the table, “ you look like a Conserva- 
ve. 

“ Certainly, sir,”” was the reply, “ my crutches remind me that I am no mem- 
ber of the movement party.” 

As solicitor, he had an office in a large house in Austin Friars. However, 
another James Smith taking chambers in the same building, considerable confu- 
sion arose, from the letters of each falling into the hands of the other. They 
met accordingly to remedy this inconvenience, and it was agreed that the only re- 


’ 


She Albion. 


source was, that either should take chambers some where else. The question 
then was, “ which.” : 

“ Nothing can be more easily decided,” said he. ‘You came last; and, as 
James the Renan, you ought to abdicate.” 

The stage was always his delight, and it must be acknowledged that it was 
then a much more amusing ar? intelligent establishment than it is now. It had 
acontinual succession of pleasant performances ; its performers were of a more 
popular order—and its actresses not unfrequently became the wives of men of 
rank and public name. Nothing theatrical escaped his pen ; and he gave a list 
of these marriages, in lines whose ease and liveliness were not unworthy of Bou- 
filers or Chailie. ' ; 

“Farren, Thalia’s dear delight ! 
Can I forget the fatal night, 
Of grief unstained by fiction ; 
(Even now the recollection damps) 
When Wroughton led thee to the lamps 
In graceful valediction.” 

She married the Earl of Derby, after a long courtship, in which the lady con- 
ducted herself with as much prudence as the old earl did with gallantry. The 
next was Miss Brunton, who married the Earl of Craven. 

“ The Derby prize by Hymen won, 
Again the god made bold to run 
eneath Thalia’s steerage ; 
Sent forth a second Earl to woo, 
And captivating Brunton too 
Exalted to the peerage.” 

The next was Miss Searle, a remarkably elegant creature, who, after delight- 
ing the metropolis by her dancing and grace as a pantomime actress, married 
Heathcote, one of the most fashionable men of his time. 

“* Awhile no actress sought his shrine 
When lovely Searle in Columbine 
Each heart held “ cabin'd, cribb’d in.” 
Her dark-blue eye and tresses loose, 
Made the whole town dub “ Mother Goose” 
Chef-@auvre of Tom Dibdin.” 

In Dibdin’s pieasant memoirs, he gives the history of this chef-d’euvre with 
the parental particularity of one describing the progress of a favourite child. He 
had offered it to Harris, the manager, for three or four successive years, and each 
time met with a repulse ; though Dibdin was a favourite, and the manager was 
reckoned remarkable for his tact in what was likely to please the audience. At 
length a Christmas pantomime having been delayed by its arranger, until there 
was achance of there being no pantomime at all—a calamity which was not to 
be encountered under any circumstances—Harris, in his last perplexity, bade 
Dibdin show him his ‘ confoundedly stupid pantomime.” It was performed, and 
was the most successful in stage annals. ‘The whole town rushed to see it; it 
was played through a great part of the season, and its net produce was, as faras 
we recollect, upwards of 20,000/. Dibdin was elevated immediately to the 
laureateship of pantomime ; he soared to the highest rank of clown and panta- 
loon bards ; and Harris, though he never would acknowledge that he had been 
in the wrong, and called it a ** confoundedly stupid pantomime ”’ to the last, gave 
its author the patent ef supremacy in providing all future sport for the Christmas 
holidays. 

The next favourite ef Hymen was Miss Bolton, a very pretty and well- 
conducted young person, who married Lord Thurlow, nephew of the great lord. 
‘“‘ Thrice vanquish’d thus, on Thespian soil 
Heart-whole from Cupid's toil, 
I caughta fleeting furlough ; 
Gay’s ‘* Newgate Opera” charm’d me then ; 
But Polly sung her requiem when 
Fair Bolton changed to Thurlow.” 
Then followed the marriage of Miss O'Neil to Sir William Becher; an event 
which deprived the stage of a very striking performer ; incomparably the best ac- 
tress since Siddons. 
‘“‘ Those wounds some substitute might heal ; 
But what bold mortal bade O'Neil 
Renounce her tragic station— 
Taste, talent, beauty to trepan : 
By Jove! I wonder how the man 
Escaped assassination. 
I felt half bent to wing my way 
With Werter, on whose table lay 
Emilia Galoti. 
Stunn’d, like a skater by a fall, 
I saw with unconcern Hughes Ball 
Elope with Mercandoite. 
This was one of the theatrical marriages. Mercandotte was a beautiful girl, a 
Spaniard, who appeared as a danseuse at the Italian Opera; Hughes Ball was a 
young man of the fashionable circles, who, from his fortune, and his lavish ex- 
penditure of it, was called the “ Golden Ball ;” but the verse does some slight 
injustice to the parties, there was no elopement, the marriage was regular, and 
we have-never heard of any of the natural consequences of elopement in their 
instance. We believe that Mercandotte was as blameless a wife as she was a 
beautiful woman. 

To complete the number, we have seen the following stanza—written, we have 

not heard by whom. 


Last of this dear, delightful list, 

Most follow’d, wonder’d at, and miss’d, 
In Hymen’s odds and evens : 

Old Essex caged our nightingale, 

And finish’d thy theatric tale, 
Enchanting Kitty Stephens.” 

The late Earl of Essex, a man of accomplishment in his day, and of taste to 
the end, married Miss Stephens a few years since, and on his death left her a 
large dower. Her conduct had always been meritorious, and her character was 
as unstained as her style was pure, delicate, and English. She had been for a 
long period in the first rank of native singers, and by her prudence and popularity 
had made a handsome fortune before her retirement from the stage. _ 

But he could be grave, and some of his verses exhibit powers which might 
have obtained a higher name. An ode to Sentiment—evidently modelied on 
Gray’s Ode to Adversity, “‘ Daughter of Jove, relentless power,” has fine lines. 
They were provoked by the intolerable ‘pathetic ” of vulgar comedy. 

Daughter of dulness, canting dame, 

Thou nightmare on the breast of joy, 
Whose drowsy morals, still the same, 

The stupid soothe, the gay annoy ; 
Soft cradled in thy sluggish arms, 

Even footpads prate of guilt’s alarms, 
And pig-tail’d sailors, sadly queer, 
Affect the melting mood, and drop the pitying tear. 
When first, totickle Britain’s nose, 

Hugh Kelly raised his leaden quill, 
Thy poppies lent the wish’d repose, 

And bade the gaping town be still.” 

* + * * 


Then comes the enumeration of her allies. 
“Soliloquy, with clamorous tongue, 
That brings the Lord knows what to view; 
And Affectation, pert and young, 
Swearing to love the Lord knows who, 
Still round the midnight caldron caper, 
Warm Charity, with Newland’s paper.” 

Still, his “‘ Imitations”’ are the most carefully executed of all his performan- 
ces. They are among the most dexterous in the language. The charms of an 
imitation is to give character without caricature, and to touch upon the oddity of 
the original without offence to either the authororthe reader. In this sense 
what can be better than the commencement of the Imitation of Kehama? 
Southey himself must have laughed at it. 

‘*T aina blessed Glendoveer ! 
*Tis mine to speak, and yours te hear. 
Midnight! yet not a nose 
From Towerhill to Piccadilly snored. 
Midnight! yet not a nose 
From Indra drew the essence of repose. 
See with what crimson fury, 
By Indra fann’d, the god of fire ascends the walls of Drury. 


“Tops of houses, blue with lead, 
Bend beneath the landlord’s tread, 
Master and prentice, serving-man and lord, 

Nailor and tailor, 
Grazier and brazier, 

Through streets and alleys pour'd. 
All, all abroad to gaze, 
And wonder at the blaze.” 

The Imitation of Scott has even some of the graces of his rich “and pictur- 
esque style, where natural objects are to be described. ‘ 
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‘On fair Augusta’s towers and trees 
Flitted the dreary midnight breeze, 
Curling the foliage as it past, 

Which from its moon-tipp'd plumage cast 
A spangled light, like dancing spray, 
Then reassumed its still array. 

When, as night’s lamp unclouded hung, 
And down its full effulgence flung, 

It shed such soft and balmy power, 
That cot and castle, hall and bower, 
And spire and dome, and turret height, 
Appear’d to slumber in the light.” 


Then comes the pleasant burlesque of those abrupt bursts with which Scott 
loved to astonish the ear; those sudden and startling plunges from the softest 
words and gentlest images into expressions on the very verge of extravagance. 

‘“« As Chaos, which, by heavenly doom, 
Had slept in everlasting gloom, 
Started with terror and surprise 
When light first flashed upon her eyes, 
So London’s sons in nightcap woke, 
In bedgown woke her dames, 
For shouts were heard ‘mid fire and smoke, 
And twice ten hundred voices spoke— 
‘ The playhouse is in flames.’ ” 


The volumes give some of his letters, which are written in the easy and un- 
affected style of his general conversation. We think that more of them ought to 
have been given, for more undoubtedly might have been found. He was perpe- 
tually corresponding ; and as he always carried ona sort of Platonic passion with 
the whole sex, or at least with all the young and agreeable of them, who came in 
his way, we recommend the search to the editor for hisnext edition. In one of 
these letters he mentions having met the Guiccioli, who gave him some slight re- 
miniscences of Byron. Every recollection of the lordly poet is interesting, yet 
we wish that it had come from a purer source than the Italian. 

“ When he (Byron) dined with me,” said the lady, “he ate no meat. Still 
haunted by a dread of growing fat, he very much injured his health; yet his 
figure notwithstanding grew larger. Oh, he was very handsome—beautiful eyes 
and eyelashes. I had occasion to go to Ravenna upon some family business. 
We settled that he should not accompany me. At that time several people were 
plaguing him to goto Greece. ‘Ah!’ he said ina sportive manner, ‘let four- 
teen captains come and ask me to go, and go I will.’ Well, fourteen captains 
came tu him, and said, ‘ Here we are, will younow go.’ He was ashamed to say 
he had only been joking, so it ended in his undertaking to go. * * * * * 
He was not well when he set out. In Greece they wanted te bleed hin—he 
would not be bled, so he died.” 

The countess seems to have told her story without any of the embarrassment 
which might have been presumed on the occasion; but they order those matters 
in a peculiar way on the other side of the Channel. 

“Count D'Orsay set me down in Craven Street. ‘ What was all that Ma- 
dame Guiecioli was saying to you just now?’ he inquired. ‘ She was telling me 
that her apartments are in the Rue de Rivoli, and that if I visited the French 
capital, she hoped I would not forget her address.’ ‘ What! it took her all that 
time to say that !’ ‘Ah, Smeeth, you old humbug, that won’t do.’ ” 

In the spring of 1839, a violent attack of influenza, aggravated by a severe 
access of gout, completely deranged his whole system, and condemned him to a 
five months’ confinement. From this he rallied by an excursion to Tunbridge 
wells; but towards the close of the year he sank again. Though an abstemious 
man,he had suffered from the gout for many years ; had for the latter years of his 
life been forced to use a stick, which at last was superseded only by a crutch ; 
and he finally shrunk from society, and lay upon the sofa, until that too was to be 
exchanged for a calmer place of rest. He had always expressed himself anx- 
ious that his last illness should not be attended with protracted pain ; and this 
he was spared. He died on the 24th of December 1839, in his house in Cra- 
oo _ London, in the 65th year of his age, and was buried in St. Martin’s 

hurch. 
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CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 


CHAPTER XXXIIl.—THE SKIPPER. 

Tn such like gossipings passed our days away, for our voyage itself had no- 
thing of adventure or incident to break its dull monotony ; save some few hours 
of calm, we had been steadily following our seaward track with a fair breeze, 
and long pennant pointed ever to the land, where our ardent expectations were 
hurrying before it. 

The latest accounts which had reached us from the Peninsula, told that our 
regiment was almost daily engaged; and we burned with impatience to share 
with the others the glory they were reaping. Power, who had seen service, felt 
less on the score than we who had not “ fleshed our maiden swords ," but even 
he sometimes gave way; and when the wind fell, towards sunset, he would 
break out into some exclamation of discontent, half fearing we should be too 
late ; “for,” said he, “‘if they continue in this way, the regiment will be reliev- 
ed, and ordered home before we reach it.” 

“ Never fear, my boys; you'll have enough of it. Both sides like the work 
too well to give in; they’ve got a capital ground and plenty of spare time,” said 
the major. 

“Only to think,” cried Power, “that we should be lounging away our idle 
hours, when these gallant fellows are in the saddle, late and early. It is too 
bad ; eh, O’Mally ? you'll not be pleased to go back with the polish on your sa- 
bre. What will Lucy Dashwood say ' 

This was the first allusion Power had ever made to her, and I became red to 
the very forehead. 

‘«By-the-bye,” added he, “I have a letter for Hammersley, which should ra- 
ther have been intrusted to your keeping.” 

At those words I felt cold as death, while he continued :-— 

“Poor fellow ; certainly he is most desperately smitten ; for, mark me, when 
a man at his age takes the malady, it is forty times as severe as with a younger 
fellow, like you. But then, to be sure, he began at the wrong end in the mat- 
ter: why commence with papa? When a man has his own consent for liking a 
girl, he must be a contemptible fellow if he can’t get her; and, as to anything 
else being wanting, I don’t understand .t. But the moment you begin by influ- 
encing the heads of the House, good bye to your chances with the dear thing 
herself, if she have any spirit whatever. It is in fact calling on herto surren- 
der without the honours of war; and what girl would stand that ?” 

‘It’s vara true,” said the doctor, “there’s a strong speerit of opposition in the 
sex, from physiological causes.” 

“Curse your physiology, old Galen: what you call opposition, is that piquant 
resistance to oppression that makes half the charm of thesex. It is with them 
—with reverence be it spoken—as with horses: the dull, heavy-shouldered ones 
that bore away with the bit in their teeth, never caring whether you are pulling 
to the right or to the left, are worth nothing: the real luxury is in the manage- 
ment of your arching necked curveter, springing from side to side with every 
motion of your wrist, madly bounding at restraint; yet, with the practised 
hand, held in check with a silk thread ; eh, skipper: am I not right!” 

“ Well, I can’t say I’ve had much to do with horse beasts, but I believe you’re 
not far wrong. The lively craft that answers the helm quick, goes round well 
in stays; luffs up close within a point or two, when you want her; is always a 
good sea boat, even though she pitches and roll a bit ; but the heavy lugger that 
never knows whether your helm is up or down; whether she’s off the wind or 
on it ; is only fit for firewood: you can do nothing with a ship or a woman, if she 
hasn't got steerage way on her. 

“Come, skipper, we’ve all been telling our stories; let us hear one of 
yours 7” 

“My yarn won't come so well after your sky-scrapers of love and courting, 
and all that: but, if you like to hear what happened to me once, I have no ob- 
jection to tell you.” 

“T often think how little we know what’s going to happen to us any minute 
of our lives. ‘To-day we have the breeze fair in our favour; we are going 
seven knots, studding-sails set, smooth water, and plenty of sea room ; to-mor- 
row the wind freshens to half a gale, the sea gets up, a rocky coast is seen 
from the lee bow, and may be—to add to all—we spring a leak forward; but 
then, after all, bad as it looks, mayhap, we rub through even this, and, with the 
next day, the prospect is as bright and cheering as ever. You'll, perhaps, ask 
me what has all this moralizing to do with women and ships at seat Nothing 
at all with them, except that I was going to say that when matters look worst, 
very often the best is in store for us, and we should never strike when there is a 
timber together.—Now for my story. 

“«Tt’s about four years ago, I was strolling one evening down the side of the 
harbour at Cove, with my hands in my pocket, having nothing to do, nor no pros- 
pect of it, for my last ship had been wrecked off the Bermudas, and weedy all 
the crew lost; and somehow, when a man is in misfortune, the underwriters 
won't have him at no price. Well, there I was looking about me, at the craft 
that lay on every side waiting for a fair wind to run downchannel. All was ac- 
tive and busy ; every one getting his vessel ship-shape, and tidy, tarring, paint- 
ing, mending sails, stretching, new bunting, and getting in sea store ; boats 
were plying on every side, signals flying, guns firing from the men-of-war, and 
everything ‘was lively as might be; all but me. There I was, like an old 
water-logged timber-ship, never moving a spar, but looking for all the world as 
though I were a settling fast to go down stern foremost ; may be as how, I had 

















no objection to that same ; but that’s neither here northere. Well, I sat down 
on the fluke of an anchor, and began a thinking if it wasn’t better to go before 


the mast than tolive on that way. Just before me, where I sat down, there was 
an old schooner that lay moored in the same place, for as long as I could re- 
member ; she was there when I was a boy, and never looked a bit the fresher 
nor newer as long as I recollected ; her old bluff bows, her high poop, her round 
stern, her flush deck, all Dutch like, I knew them well, and many a time I de- 
lighted to think what queer kind of a chap he was that first set her on the stocks, 
and pondered in what trade she ever could have been. All the sailors about 
the port used to call her Noah’s Ark, and swear she was the identical craft that 
he stowed away all the wild beasts in during the rainy season: be that as it 
might, since I fell into misfortune I got to feel a liking for the old schooner : 


she was like an old friend; she never changed to me, fair weather or foul; there | 


she was just the same as thirty years before, when all the world were forgetting 
and steering wide away from me. 


and, if it blew very hard at night, I’d get up and go down to look how she wea- 
thered it, just as if I was atsea in her. Now and then I’d get some of the wa- 
termen to row me aboard of her, and leave me there for a few hours, when [ 
used to be quite happy walking the deck, holding the old worm-eaten wheel, 


looking out ahead, and going down below, just as though I was in command | 


of her. Jay after day, this habit grew on me, and at last my whcle life was 
spent in watching her and looking after her: there was something so much 
alike in our fortunes, that I always thought of her. Like myself, she had had 
her day of life and activity: we had both braved the storm and the breeze ; her 
shattered bulwarks and worn cut-water attested that she had, like myself, not 
escaped her calamities. We both had survived our dangers, to be neglected and 
forgotten, and to lie rotting on the stream of life till the crumbling hand of 
time should break us up timber by timber. Is it any wonder if I loved the 
old craft ; nor if, by any chance, the idle boys would venture aboard of her to 
play and amuse themselves, that I hallooed them away; or, when a newly- 
arrived ship, not caring for the old boat, would run foul of her, and carry away 
some spar or piece of running rigging, I would suddenly call out to them to 
sheer off, and not damage us? By degrees, they came all to notice this; and 
I found that they thought me out of my senses, and many a trick was played 
off upon old Noah, for that was the name the sailors gave me. 

“Well, this evening, as 1 was saying, I sat upon the fluke of the anchor, 
waiting for a chance boat to put me aboard. It was past sunset, the tide was 
ebbing, and the old craft was surging to the fast current that ran by with a 
short impatient jerk, as though she were well weary, and wished to be at rest : 
her loose back stays creaked mournfully and, as she yawed over, the sea ran 
from many a breach in her worn sides, like blood trickling from a wound. Ay, 
ay, thought I, the hour is not far off: another stiff gale, and all that remains of 
you will be found high and dry upon the shore. My heart was very heavy, 
as I thought of this, for, in my loneliness, the Old Ark—though that was not 
her name, as I'll tell you presently—was all the companion I had. I’ve heard 
of a poor prisoner who, for many and many years, watched a spider that wove 
his web within his window, and never lost sight of him from morning till 
night ; and, somehow, I can believe it well; the heart will cling to something, 
and, if it has no living object to press to, it will find a lifeless one: it can no 
more stand alone than the shrouds can without the mast. The evening wore 
on, as I was thinking this; the moon shone out, but no boat came, and I was 
just determining to go home again for the night, when I saw two men standing 
on the steps of the wharf below me, and looking straight at the Ark. Now 
I must tell you T always felt uneasy when any one came to look at her, for I 
began to fear that some ship-owner or other would buy her to break up, 
though, except the copper fastenings, there was little of any value about her 
Now, the moment I saw the two figures stop short and point to her, I said to 
myself, ‘Ah! my old girl, so they won't even let the blue water finish you, but 
they must set their carpenters and dock-yard people to work upon you.’ This 
thought grieved me more and more. Had a stiff sou-wester laid her over, I 
should have felt it was natural, for her sand was run out: but, just as this pass- 
ed through my mind, I heard a voice fiom one of the persons that I at once knew 
to be the Port Admiral’s :-— 

* «Well, Dawkins,’ said he to the other, ‘if you think she'll hold together, 
I’m sure I’ve no objection: I don’t like the job, I confess, but still the Admiralty 
must be obeyed.’ 

** «Oh, my lord,’ said the other, ‘ she’s the very thing; she’s a rakish-looking 
craft, and will do admirably ; any repair we want, a few days will effect: secresy 
is the great thing.’ 

“« Yes,’ said the admiral, after a pause, ‘as you observed, secresy is the great 
thing.’ 

“Ho! ho! thought I, there’s something in the wind here: so I layed myself 
out upon the anchor stock to listen better unobserved. ‘ We must find a crew 
for her, give her a few cannonades, make her as ship-shape as we can, and, if 
the skipper—Aye, but there is the real difficulty,’ said the Admiral, hastily, 
‘where are we to find the fellow that will suit us! 
man willing to jeopardy himself in such a cause as this, even though the reward 
be a great one.’ 

“* Very true, my lord; but I don’t think there is any necessity for our ex- 
plaining to him the exact nature of the service.’ 

““« Come, come, Dawkins, you can’t mean that you'll lead a poor fellow into 
such a scrape blind-folded !” 

“*« «Why, my lord, you never think it requisite to give a plan of your cruise to 
your ship's crew before clearing out of harbour; they are no worse off than we 
shall be.’ 

“ This may be perfectly just, but I don’t like it,’ said Admiral. 

“«*In that case, my lord, you are imparting the secrets of the Admiralty to a 
party who may betray the whole plot. 

“«]T wish with all my soul they'd given the order to any one else,’ said the 
Admiral, with a sigh; and, fora few moments, neither spoke a word. 

“ «Well, then, Dawkins, I believe there is nothing for it but what you say ; 
meanwhile, let the repairs be got in hand, and see after a crew.’ 

‘«* Oh, as to that,’ said the other, ‘there are plenty of scoundrels in the fleet 
here fit for nothing else. Any fellow who has been thrice up for punishment in 
six months, we’ll draft on board of her; the fellows who have only been once to 
the gangway, we'll make the officers.’ 

‘A pleasant ship’s company, thought I, if the Devil would only take the com- 
mand. 

‘** And with a skipper proportionate to their merit,’ said Dawkins. 

“ * Begad, I'll wish the French joy of them,’ said the Admiral. 

“Ho, ho! thought I, I’ve found you out, at last: so this is a secret expedi- 
tion ; I see it all ; they're fitting her out as a fire-ship, and going to send 
her slap in among the French fleet at Brest. Well, thought I, even that’s bet- 


ter; that, at least, is a glorious end, though the poor fellows have no chance | 


of escape. 

‘* * Now, then,’ said the Admiral, ‘to-morrow you'll look out for the fellow to 
take the command; he must be a smart seaman, a bold fellow, too, otherwise 
the ruffian crew will be too much for him; he may bid high, we'll come to his 
price.’ 

“So you may, thought I, when you are buying his life. 

“*T hope sincerely,’ continued the Admiral, ‘ that we may light upon some one 
without wife or child; I never could forgive myself ’—— 

‘*** Never fear my lord,’ said the other; ‘my care shall be to pitch upon one 
whose loss no one would feel; some one without friend or home, who, setting 
his life for nought, cares less for the gain than the very recklessness of the ad- 
venture. 

«“¢ That's me,’ said I, springing up from the anchor-stock, and leaping between 
them; I’m that man.’ 

“* Had the very devil himself appeared at the moment, I doubt if they would 
have been more scared. ‘The Admiral started a pace or two backwards, while 
Dawkins the first surprise over, seized me by the collar, and held me fast. 

‘“** Who are you, scoundrel, and what brings you here!” said he, with a voice 
hoarse with passion. ; 

«I’m old Noah,’ said 1; for, somehow, I had been called by no? other name 
for so long, I never thought of my real one. 

‘*¢ Noah!’ said the Admiral, ‘ Noah ! Well, but what were you doing down 
here at this time of night?’ 

***] was a watching the Ark, my lord,’ said [ bowing, as I took off my hat. 

«« T’ve heard of this fellow before, my lord,’ said Dawk ns: he’s a poor luna- 
tic that always is wandering about the harbour, and, I believe, has no harm in 
him.’ 


“Ves, but he has been listening, doubtless, to our conversation,’ said the Ad- 


mira]. ‘ Eh, have you heard all we have been saying ?” 

“ ¢ Every word of it my lord.’ 

At this the Admiral and Dawkins looked steadfastly at each other for some 
minutes, but neither spoke ; at last Dawkins said; ‘ Well Noah, I’ve been told 
you are a man tobe depended on ; may we rely upon your not repeating anything 
you overheard this evening ; at least for a year to come?’ 

“© Vou may,’ said I 

“¢ But Dawkins,’ said the Admiral in ahalf whisper ; ‘if the poor fellow be 
mad’ 

““*My Lord,’ said I boldly,‘I amnot mad. Misfortune and calamity I have 
had enough of to make me so; but, thank God, my brain has been tougher than 
my poor heart. I was once the part owner and commander of a goodly craft that 
swept the sea, if not with a broad pennon at her mast head, with as light a spirit 
as ever lived beneath one. I was rich; I had a home anda child; Iam no 
poor, houseless, childless, friendless, and outcast. If, in my solitary wretched- 
ness, I have loved to look upon that old bark, it is because its fortune seemed like 
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Every morning I used to go down to the har- | 
bour and have a look at her, just to see that all was right, and nothing stirred ; | 


we can’t every day find a | 


'my own. It had outlived all that needed or cared for it ; for this reason have 
they thought me mad, though there are those, and not few either, who can well 
bear testimony if stain or reproach lie at my door, and if I can be reproached 

| with Ye save bad luck. Thee heard, by chance, what you have said this 
night ; I know that you are fitting out a seret expedition ; I know its dangers, 

| its inevitable dangers; and I here offer myself to lead it ; I ask no reward; | 
| look for no price. Alas! who is left to me for whom I could labour now? 
| Give me but the opportunity to end my days with honour on board the old craft 
where my heart still clings: give me but that. Well, if you will not do so 

‘much, let me serve among the crew; put me before the mast. My Lord, 

you'll not refuse this; it isan old man asks, one whose gray hairs have floated 

many a year ago before the breeze.’ - 

«My poor fellow, you know not what you ask: this is no common case of 
danger.’ 

““*T know it all, my Lord, I have heard it all.’ . 

“ ¢ Dawkins, what is te be done here?’ enquired the Admiral. ; 

“¢T say, friend,’ asked Dawkins, laying his hand upon my arm, ‘ what is your 
real name? Are you he who commanded the Dwarf privateer in the Isle of 
France?’ 

“ «The same.’ 

“««'Then you are known to Lord Collingwood” 

“« He knows me well, and can speak to my character.’ 

“«* What he says of himself is all true, my Lord.’ 
| “* True,’ said I, ‘true! you did not doubt it, did you?” 

“¢ We,’ said the Admiral, ‘must speak together again. Be here to-morrow 
night at this hour, keep your own counsel of what has passed, and now, good 
night.’ So saying the Admiral took Dawkins by the arm, and returned slowly 
towards the town, leaving me, where I stood, meditating on this singular meet- 
ing, and its possible consequences. : 

“The whole of the following day was passed by me ina state of feverish 
excitement which I cannot describe ; this strange adventure breaking im so sud- 
denly upon the dull monotony of my daily existence, had so aroused 
and stimulated me, that I could neither rest nor eat. How I longed for 
| might to come; for sometimes, as the day wore later, I began to to fear 
|that the whole scene of my meeting with the Admiral had been merely 
| some excited dream of atortured and fretted mind; and, as I stood examining 
| the ground, where I believed the interview to have occurred, I endeavoured to 
| recall the position of different objects as they stood around, to corroborate my 
own failing remembrance. 

* At lastthe evening closed in; but, unlike the preceding one, the sky was 
covered with masses of dark and watery cloud, that drifted hurriedly across ; the 
air felt heavy and thick and unnaturally still and calm ; the water of the harbour 
looked of a dull leaden hue, and all the vessels seemed larger than they were, and 
stood out from the landscape more clearly than usual ; now and then a low rumb- 
ling noise was heard, somewhat alike in sound, but far too faint, for distant thun- 
der ; while occasionally, the boats and smaller craft rocked to and fro, as though 
some ground swell stirred them without breaking the languid surface of the sea 
| above 
‘A few drops of thick heavy rain fell just as the darkness came on, and then 
all felt still and calm as before. I sat upon the anchor-stock, my eyes fixed upon 
the Old Ark, until gradually her outline grew fainter and fainter against the dark 
sky, and her black hull could scarcely be distinguished from the water beneath. 
| I felt that I was looking towards her ; for, long after, | had lost sight of the tall 

mast and high-pitched bow-sprit, and feared to turn away my head, lest I should 

| lose the place where she lay. 
‘ The time went slowly on, and, although in reality I had not been long there, 
| I felt as if years themselves had passed over my head. Since I had come there, 
my mind brooded over all the misfortunes of my life ; asI contrasted its outset 
| bright with hope, and rich in promise, with the sad reality, my heart grew heavy, 
| and my chest heaved painfully ; so sunk was I in my reflection, so lost in thought 
—that I never knew that the storm had broken loose, and that the heavy rain was 
| falling intorrents. The very ground, parched with long drought, smoked as it 
| pattered upon it, while the low wailing cry of the sea gull, mingled with the deep 
| growl of the far-off thunder, told that the night was a fearful one for those at sea. 
| Wet through and shivering, I sat still, now listening, amid the noise of the hur- 
| ricane, and the creaking of the cordage, for any footstep to approach ; and, now, 
relapsing back into a half-despairing dread, that my heated brain alone had con- 
| jured up the scene of the day before. Such were my dreary reflections, when 

| a loud crash aboard the schooner told me that some old spar had given way. I 














girl, and some score of little boys fell desperately in love, and constantly left in- 
closures of nuts and apples, directed in small-text, at the wax-work door. 

This desirable impression was not lest upon Mrs. Jarley, who, lest Nell should 
became tco cheap, soon sent the Brigand out alone again, and kept her in the 
exhibition room, where she described the figures every half-hour to the great sa- 
tisfaction of admiring audiences. And these audiences were of a very superior 
description, including a great many young ladies’ boarding-schools, whose favour 
Mrs. Jarley had been at great pains to conciliate, by altering the face and cos- 
tume of Mr. Grimaldias clown to represent Mr. Lindley Murray as he appeared 
when ergaged in the composition of his English Grammar, and turning a mur- 
deress of great renown into Mrs. Hannah More—both of whieh likenesses were 
admitted by Miss Monflathers, who was at the head of the head Boarding and 
Day Establishment in the town, and who condescended to take a Private View 
with eight chozen young ladies, to be quite startling from their extreme correct- 
ness. Mr. Pitt in a nightcap and bedgown, aad without his boots, represented 
the poet Cowper with perfeet exactness; and Mary Queen of Scots in a dark 
wig, white shirt collar, and male attire, was such a complete image of Lord By- 
ron that the young ladies quite screamed when they saw it. Miss Monflathers, 
however, rebuked this enthusiasm, and took occasion to reprove Mrs. Jarley 
for not keeping her collection more select, observing that His Lordship had 
held certain free opinions quite incompatible with wax-work honours, and 
— something about a Dean and Chapter, which Mrs. Jarley did not under- 
stand. 

Although her duties were sufficiently laborious, Nell found in the lady of the 
caravan a very kind and considerate person, who had not only a peculiar relish for 
being comfortable herself, but for making everybody about her comfortable also ; 
which latter taste, it may be remarked, is, even in persons who live in much finer 
places than caravans, a far more rare and uncommon one than the first, and is not 
by any means its necessary consequence. As her popularity procured her various 
little fees from the visitors on which her patroness never demanded any toll, 
and as her grandfather too was well-treated and useful, she had no cause of anx- 
iety in connexion with the wax-work, beyond that which sprung from her recol- 
a of Quilp, and her fears that he might return and one day suddenly encoun 
ter them. 

Quilp indeed was a perpetual nightmare to the child, who was constantly 
haunted by a vision of his ugly face and stunted figure. Se slept, for their bet- 
ter security, inthe room where the wax-work figures were, and she never retired 
to this place at night but she tortured herself—she could not help it—with ima- 
gining a resemblance, in some one or other of their death-like faces, to the dwarf, 
and this fancy would sometimes so gain upon her that she would almost believe 
he had removed the figure and stood within the clothes. Then there were so 
many of them with their great glassy eyes—and, as they stood one behind the 
other all about her bed, they looked so like living creatures, and yet so unlike in 
their grim stillness and silence, that she had a kind of terror of them for their 
own sakes, and would often lie watching their dusky figures until she was obliged 
to rise and light a candle, or go and sit at the open window and feel a companion- 
ship inthe bright stars. At these times, she would recall the old house and the 
window at which she used to sit alone ; and then she would think of poor Kit and 
all his kindness, until the tears came into her eyes, and she would weep and smile 
together. 

Often and anxiously at this silent hour, her thoughts reverted to her grandfa- 
ther, and she would wonder how much he remembered of their former life, and 
whether he was ever really mindful of the change in their condition and of their 
late helplessness and destitution. When they were wandering about, she seldom 
thought of this, but now she could not help considering what would become of 
them if he fell sick, or her own strength were to failher. He was very patient 
and willing, happy to execute any little task, and glad to be of use ; but he was 
in the same listless state, with no prospect of improvement—a mere child—a 
poor, thoughtless, vacant creature—a harmless fond old man, susceptible of ten- 
der love and regard for her, and of pleasant and painful impressions, but alive to 
nothing more. It made her very sad to know that this was so—so sad to see it 
that sometimes when he sat idly by, smiling and nodding to her when she looked 
round, or when he caressed some little child and carried it to and fro, as he was 
fond of doing by the hour together, perplexed by its simple questions, yet patient 
under his own infirmity, and seeming almost conscious of it too, and humbled even 
before the mind of an infant—so sad it made her to see him thus, that she would 
burst into tears, and, withdrawing into some secret place, fall down upon her 
knees and pray that he might be restored. 

But the bitterness of her grief was not in beholding him in this condition,when 








| strained my eyes through the dark to see what had happened, but in vain; the 
| black vapour, thick with falling rain, obscured everything, and all was hid from 
| view. Icould hear that she worked violently as the waves beat against her worn 

sides, and that her iron cable creakedas she pitched to the breaking sea. The 
| wind was momentarily increasing, and I began to fear lest I should have taken 
| my last look at the old craft, when my attention was called off by hearing a loud 
} voice cry out, ‘ Halloo there! Where are you !” 

** Ay, ay, sir, I’mhere.’ In a moment the Admiral and his friend were be- 
side me. 

‘«« What a night,’ exclaimed the Admiral, as he shook the rain from the hea- 
vy boat cloak, and cowered in beneath some tall blocks of granite near. ‘I 
began half to hope that might not have been my poor fellow,’ said the Admiral ; 
‘it’s a dreadful time for one so poorly clad for astorm ; I say, Dawkins, let him 
j have a pull at your flask.” The brandy rallied mea little, and I felt that it 
| cheered my drooping courage. 

‘“«* This is not a time, nor is it a place, for much parley,’ said the Admiral ; ‘so 

that we must even make short work of it. Since we met here last night, I have 
satisfied myself that you are to be trusted, that your character and reputa- 
| tion have nothing heavier against them’ than misfortune, which, certainly, if I 
| have been rightly informed, has been largely dealt out to you. Now, then, lam 
| willing to accept of your offer of service, if you are still of the same mind as 
| when you made it, and if you are willing to undertake what we have to do, with- 
out any question and enquiry, as to points on which we must not, and dare not 
| inform you. Whatever you may have overheard last night, may or may not have 
put you in possession of our secret. If the former, your determination can be 
made at once; if the latter, you have only todecide whether you are ready to 
go blindfolded in the business.’ 

“*Tam ready my Lord,’ said J. 

“«* You perhaps are then aware what is the nature of the service?’ 

“«<«T know it not,’ said I. ‘All that I heard, sir, leads me to suppose it one of 
danger, but that’s all.’ 

“¢T think, my Lord,’ said Dawkins, that no more need now be said. 
is ready to engage, we are equally so to accept ; the thing is pressing. 
| can you sail!’ 
| **To-nioht,’ said I, ‘if you will.’ 

«Really Dawkins,’ said the Admiral, ‘I don’t see why 

““* My Lord, I beg of you,’ said the other interrupting, ‘let me now complete 
the arrangement. ‘This is the plan,’ said he, turning towards me as he spoke : 
—‘as soon as that old craft can be got ready for sea, or some other, if she be 
not worth it, you will sail from this port with a strong crew, well armed and sup- 
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plied with ammunition. Your destination is Malta, your object to deliver to the 
admiral stationed there the dispatches with which you will be entrusted ; they | 
contain information of immense importance, which, for certain reasons, cannot 
be sent through a ship of war, but must be forwarded by a vessel that may not | 
attract peculiar notice. If you be attacked, your orders are to resist ; if you be 
taken, on no account destroy the papers, for the French vessel can scarcely es- 
| cape re-capture from our irigates, and it is of great consequence these papers 

should remain. Such is a brief sketch of our plan; the details can be made 
| known to you hereafter.’ 

*“*] am quite ready, my Lord; I ask for no terms ; 
| If the result be favourable, it will be time enough to speak of that. 
| to sail?” 
| ‘AsIspoke, the Admiral turned suddenly round, and said something in a 
| whisper to Dawkins, who appeared to overrule it, whatever it might be, and fi- 

nally brought him over to his own opmion. 
| «* Come, Cupples,’ said Dawkins, ‘the affair is now settled, to-morrow a boat 
will be in waiting for you opposite Spike Island, to convey you on board the Se- 
miramis, where every step in the whole business shall be explained to you ; 
meanwhile, you have only to keep your own counsel, and trust the secret to no 
one.’ ; 

‘“«* Yes, Cupples,’ said the Admiral, ‘ we rely upon you for that, so good night.’ 
As he spoke he placed within my hands a crumpled note for ten pounds, and, 
, Squeezing my fingers, depaited. 


I make no stipulations. 
When aan | 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Unquestionably Mrs. Jarley had an inventive genius. Inthe midst of the va- 
' rious devices for attracting visiters to the exhibition, little Nell was not forgotten 
The light cart in which the Brigand usually mace his perambulations being gaily | 
dressed with flags and streamers, and the Brigand placed therein, contemplating 
the miniature of his beloved as usual, Nel! was accommodated with a seat beside 
him, decorated with artificial flowers, and in this state and ceremony rode slowly 
through the town every morning, dispersing handbills from a basket, tothe sound 
of drum and trumpet. The beauty of the child, coupled with her gentle and ti- 
mid bearing, produced quite a sensation in the little country place The Brigand, 
exclusive interest in the streets, became a mere secondary 
consideration, and to be important only as a part of the show of which she was 
the chief attraction, Grown-up folks began to be interested in the bright-eyed 
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he was at least content and tranquil, nor in her solitary meditations on his altered 
state, though these were trials for a young heart. Cause for deeper and heavier 
sorrow was yet to come. 

One evening, a holiday night with them, Nell and her grandfather went out to 
walk. They had been rather closely confined for some days, and the weather 
being warm, they strolled a long distance. Clear of the town they took a foot- 
path which struck through some pleasant fields, judging that it would terminate 
in the road they quitted and enable them to return that way. It made, however, 
a much wider circuit than they had supposed, and thus they were tempted onward 
until sunset, when they reached the track of which they were in search, and stop- 
ped to rest. 

It had been gradually getting overcast, and now the sky was dark and low- 
ering, save where the glory of the departing sun piled up masses of gold and 
burning fire, decaying embers of which gleamed here and there through the 
black veil, and shone redly down upon the earth. The wind began to moan in 
hollow murmurs, as the sun went down carrying glad day elsewhere; and a 
train of dull clouds coming up against it, menaced thunder and lightning. 
Large drops of rain soon began to fall, and, as the storm clouds came sailing 
onward, others supplied the void they left behind and spread over all the 
sky. Then was heard the low rumbling of distant thunder, then the lightning 
quivered, and then the darkness of an hour seemed to have gathered in an 
Instant. 

Fearful of taking shelter beneath a tree or hedge, the old man and the child 
hurried along the high road, hoping to find some house in which they could 
seek a refuge from the storm, which had now burst forth in earnest, and every 
moment increased in violence. Drenched with the pelting rain, confused by 
the deafening thunder, and bewildered by the glare of the forked lightning, 
they would have passed a solitary house without being aware of its vicinity, had 
not a man, who was standing at the door, called lustily to them to enter. 

“Yourears ought to be better than other folks’ at any rate, if you make so 
little of the chance of being struck blind,” he said, retreating from the door and 
shading his eyes with his hands as the jagged lightning came again. ‘* What 
were you going past for, eh?”’ he added, as he closed the door and led the way 
along a passage to a room behind, 

““ We didn’t see the house, sir, till we heard you calling,” Nell replied. 

‘No wonder,” said the man, “ with this lightuing in one’s eyes, by-the-by. 
You had better stand by the fire here, and dry yourselves a bit. You can 
call for what you like if you want anything. If you don’t want anything, 
you're not obliged to give an order, don’t be afraid of that. This is a 
public-house, that’s all. The Valiant Soldier is pretty well known here- 
abouts.” 

‘Is this house called the Valiant Soldier, sir?” asked Nell. 

“TI thought everybody knew that,” replied the landlord. ‘* Where have you 
come from, if you don’t know the Valiant Soldier as well asthe church catechism? 
This 1s the Valiaat Soldier by James Groves,x—Jem Groves—honest Jem 
Groves, as is a man of unblemished moral character, and has a good dry skittle 
ground. If any man has got anything to say again Jem Groves, let him say 
it to Jem Groves, and Jem Groves can accommodate him with a customer on 
any terms from four pound a side to forty.” 

With these words, the speaker tapped himself on the waistcoat to intimate 
that he was the Jem Groves so highly eulogized, sparred scientifically at a coun- 
terfeit Gem Groves, who was sparring at society in general from a black frame 
over the chimney-piece, and applying a half-emptied glass of spirits and water 
to his lips, drank Jem Groves’s health. 

The night being warm, there was a large screen drawn across the room, for a 
barrier against the heat of the fire. It seemed as if somebody on the other side 
of this screem had been insinuating doubts of Mr. Groves’s prowess, and had 
thereby given rise to these egotistical expressions, for Mr. Groves wound up his 
defiance by giving a loud knock upon it with his knuckles and pausing for a ‘reply 
from the other side. 

“There an’t many men,” said Mr. Groves, no answer being returned, ‘“‘ who 
would ventur’ to cross Jem Groves under his own roof. There’s only one man, 
I know, that has nerve enough for that, and that man’s not a hundred mile from 
here neither. But he’s worth a dozen men, and I let him say of me whatever he 
likes in consequence,—he knows that.” 

In return for this complimentary address, a very gruff hoarse voiee bade Mr. 
Groves “hold his noise and light a candle.” And the same voice remarked that 
the same gentleman ‘‘needn’t waste his breath in brag, for most people knew 
pretty well what sort of stuff he was made of.” 

‘« Nell, they’re—they're playing cards,” whispered the old man, suddenly in- 
terested. ‘ Don't you hear them !” 

* Look sharp with that candle,” said the voice; “ it’s as much as I can do to 
see the pips on the cards as it is; and get the shutter closed as quick as you 
can, will you! Your beer will be the worse fer to-night’s thunder I expect.— 
Seven-and-sixpence to me, old Isaac. Hand over.” 

** Do you hear, Nell, do you hear them?” whispered the old man again, with 
increased earnestness, as the money chinked upon the table 

“T haver n such a storm as this,” said a sharp cracked voice of most dis- 
agreeable quality, when a tremendous peal of thunder had died away,“ since the 
night when old Luke Withers won thirteen times running, upon the red. We 
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all said he had the Devil’s luck and his own, and as it was the kind of night for 
the Devil to be out and busy, I suppose he was looking over his shoulder, if any 
eer. him.” 

Pah revorned the gruff voice ; “for all old Luke's winning through thick 
and thin of late years, | remember the time when he was the unluckiest and un- 
fortunatest of men. He never took a dice-box in his hand, or held a card, but he 
was plucked, pigeoned, and cleaned out completely.” 

«Do you hear what he says?” whispered the old man. “Do you hear that, 
Nell?” 











The child saw with astonishment and alarm that his whole appearance 
had undergone a complete change. His face was flushed and eager, his 
eves were strained, his teeth set, his breath came short and thick, and the 
hand he laid upon her arm trembled so violently that she shook beneath its 


asp. 

a Bear witness,” he muttered, looking upward, “ that I always said it; that I 
knew it, dreamed of it, felt it was the truth, and that it must be so! What mo- 
ney have we, Nell? Come, I saw you with money yesterday. What money 
have we? Give it to me.” 

“No, no, let me keep it, grandfather,” said the frightened child. ‘Let us go 
away from here. Do not mind the rain. Pray let us go.” 

“Give it to me, I say,” returned the old man fiereely. “Hush, hush, don’t 
ery, Nell. If I spoke sharply, dear, I didn’t mean it. It’s for thy good. 
have wronged thee, Nell, but I will right thee yet, I will indeed. Where is the 
money 1” 

“ Do not take it,” said the child. “Pray do not take it, dear. For both our 
sakes let me keep it, or let me throw it away—better let me throw it away, than 
you take it now. Let us go; do let us go.” 

“Give me the money,” returned the eld man, “I must have it. There— 
there—that’s my dear Nell. I'll right thee one day, child, I'l! right thee, never 
fear !” sou 

She took from her pocket a little purse. He seized it with the same rapid im- 
patience which had characterized his speech, and hastily made his way to the 
other side of the screen. It was impossible to restrain him, and the trembling 
child followed close behind. ; 

The landlord had placed alight upon the table, and was engaged in drawing 
the curtain of the window. The speakers whom they had heard were two men, 
who had a pack of cards and some silver money between them, while upon the 
screen itself the games they had played were scored in chalk. The man with 
the rough voice was a burly fellow of middle age, with large black whiskers, 
broad cheeks, a coarse wide mouth, and bull neck, which was pretty freely dis- 
played as his shirt collar was only confined by a loose red neckerchief. He 
wore his hat, which was of a brownish-white, and had beside hima thick knotted 
stick. ‘The other man, whom his companion had called Isaac, was ef a more 
slender figure—stooping, and high in the shoulders—with a very ill-favoured 
face, and a most sinister and villanous squint. 

« Now old gentleman,” said Isaac, looking round. “ Do you know either of 
us? This sie of the screen is private, sir.” 

“ No offence, I hope,” returned the old man. 

“But by G—, sir, there is offence,” said the other interrupting him, 
“‘ when you intrude yourself upon a couple of gentlemen who are particularly 
engaged.” 

eT had no intention to offend,” said the old man, looking anxiously at the 
cards, “I thought that—” 

“But you had no right to think, sir,” retorted the other. “What the devil 
has a man at your time of life to do with ol 

‘* Now bully boy,” said the stout man, raising his eyes from his cards for the 
first time, “can’t you let him speak ?” 

The landlord, who had Seater resolved to remain neutral until he knew 
which side of the question the stout man would espouse, chimed in at this place 
with “ Ah, to be sure, can’t you let him speak, Isaac List 7” 

“Can't I let him speak,” sneered Isaac in reply, mimicking as nearly as he 
could, in his shrill voice, the tones of the landlord. “ Yes, I can let him speak, 
Jemmy Groves.” 

“ Well then, do it, will you?” said the landlord. 

Mr. List’s squint assumed a portentous character, which seemed to threaten a 
prolongation of this controversy, when his companion, who had been looking 
sharply at the old man, put a timely stop to it. 

** Who knows,” said he, with a cunning look, “but the gentleman may 
have civilly meant to ask if he might have the honour to take a hand with 
us {” : ‘ 

“T did mean it,” cried the old man. ‘That is what I mean. That is what I 
want now !” 

“T thought so,” returned the same man. ‘Then who knows but the gen- 
tleman, anticipating our objection to play for love, civilly desired to play for 
money ?” 

The old man replied by shaking the little purse in his eager hand, and then 
throwing it down upon the table, and gathering up the cards as a miser would 
clutch at gold. 

“Oh! That indeed” said Jsaac; ‘if that’s what the gentleman meant, I 
beg the gentleman’s pardon. Is this the gentleman’s little purse? A ver 
pretty little purse. Rather alight purse,” added Isaac, throwing it into the 
air and catching it dexterously, “but enough to amuse a gentleman for half 
an hour or so.” 

“We'll make a four-handed game of it, and take in Groves,” said the stout 
man. “ Come, Jemmy.” 

The landlord, who conducted himself like one who was well used to such 
little parties, approached the table and took his seat. The child, in a perfect 
agony, drew her grandfather aside, and implored him, even then, to come 
away. 

“Come; and we may be so happy,” said the child. 

“We will be so happy,” replied the old man hastily. ‘‘ Let me go, Nell. The 
means of happiness are on the cards and in the dice. We must rise from little 
winnings to great. There's little te be won here ; but great will come in time. 
I shall but win back my own, and it’s all for thee, my darling.” 

“God help us!” cried the child. ‘Oh! what hard fortune brought us 
here !” 

“ Hush !” rejoined the old man laying his hand upon her mouth, “ fortune 
will not bear chiding. We must not reproach her, or she shuns us ; I have found 
that out.” ; 


“Now, mister,” said the stout man. “If you're not coming yourself, give us 
the cards, will you?” 

“Tam coming,” cried the old man. “Sit thee down, Nell, sit thee down 
and look on. Be of good heart, it’s all for thee—all—every penny. I don’t 
tell them, no, no, or else they wouldn't play, dreading the pA sews that such a 
cause must give me. Look at them. See what they are and what thou art. Who 
doubts that we must win !” 

“ The gentleman has thought better of it, aud isn’t coming,” said Isaac, ma- 
king as though he would rise from the table. “I'm sorry the gentleman’s daunt- 
ed—nothing venture, nothing have—but the gentleman knows best.” 

“Why lam ready. You have all beenslow but me,” said the old man. “I 
wonder who's more anxious to begin than I.” 

As he spoke he drew a chair to the table ; and the other three closing round it 
at the same time, the game commenced. 

The child sat by and watched its progress with a troubled mind. Regardless 
of the run of luck, and mindful only of wh 


e desperate passion which had its hold 
upon her grandfather, losses and gains were to her alike. Exulting in some 


brief triumph, or cast down by adefeat, there he sat so wild and restless, so 
feverish and intensely anxious, so terribly eager, so ravenous for the paltry 
stakes, that she could have almost better borne to see him dead. And yet 
she was the innocent cause of allthis torture, and he, gambling with such a sa- 
vase ne for gain as the most insatiable gambler never felt, had not one selfish 
ought ! 
On the contrary, the other three—knaves and gamesters by their trade—while 





intent upon their game, were yet as coo! and quiet as if every virtue had been 
centered in their breasts. Sometimes one would look up to smile to another, or 
to snuff the feeble candle, or to glance at the lightning as it shot through the 
open window and fluttering curtain, or to listen to some louder peal of thunder 
than the rest, with a kind of momentary impatience, as if it put him out; but 
there they sat, with a calm indifference to every thing but their cards, perfect 
philosophers in appearance, and with no greater show of passion or excitement 
than if they had been made of stone. 

The storm had raged for full three hours ; the lightning had grown fainter and 
less frequent ; the thunder, from seeming to roll and break above their heads, 
had gradually died away into a deep hoarse distance ; and still the game went on, 
and still the anxious child was quite forgotten. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
At length the play came to an end, and Mr. Isaac List rose the only winner. 
Mat and the landlord bore their losses with professional fortitude. [Isaac pocket- 
ed his gains with the air of a man who had quite made up his mind to win, all 
along, and was neither surprised nor pleased. : 
Nell’s little purse was exhausted ; but although it lay empty by his side, and 
the other players had now risen from the table, the old man sat pering over the 
cards, dealing them as they had been dealt before, and turning up the different 
hands to see what each man would have held if they had still been playing. He 
was quite absorbed in this occupation, whem the child drew near laid her hand 
upon his shoulder, telling him it was near midnight. 


“ See the curse of op pack Nell,” he said, pointing to the packs he had spread 
out upon the table. “If I could have gone on e little longer, only a little longer, 


the luck would have turned on my side. . Yes, it’s as plain as the marks upon the 
cards. See here—and there—and here again.” 
“ Put them away,” urged the child. “ Try to forget them.” 
“ Try to forget them!” he rejoined, raising his haggard face to hers, and re- 
garding her with an incredulous stare. ‘To forget them! How are we ever 
to grow rich if I forget them *t” 

he child could only shake her head. 

“No, no, Nell,” said the old man, patting her cheek; “they must not be 
forgotten. We must make amends for this as soon as we can. Patience— 
patience, and we'll right thee yet, I promise thee. Lose to-day, wim to-mor- 
row. And nothing can be won without anxiety and care—nothing. Come, I 
am ready.” ea ae F 

“Do you know what the time is !” said Mr. Groves, who was smoking with 
his friends. ‘‘ Past twelve o’clock—” 

—* And a rainy night,” added the stout man. 

“The Valiant Soldier, by James Groves. Good beds. Cheap entertainment 
for man and beast,” said Mr. Groves, quoting his sign-board. ‘‘Half-past twelve 
o’clock.”” 

“ It’s very late, said the uneasy child. ‘I wish we had gone before. What 
will they think of us! It will be two o'clock by the time we get back. What 
would it cost, sir, if we stopped here ?” 

“Two good beds, one-and-sixpence ; supper and beer one shilling ; total, two 
shillings and sixpence,” replied the Valiant Soldier. 

Now, Nell had still the piece of gold sewn in her dress ; and when she came 
to consider the lateness of the hour, and the somrolent habits of Mrs. Jarley, and 
to imagine the state of consternation in which they would certainly throw that 
good lady by knocking her up in the middle of the night—and when she reflect- 
ed on the other hand, that if they remained where they were, and rose early in 
the morning, they might get back before she awoke, and could plead the vio- 
lence of the storm by which they had been overtaken, as a good apology for 
their absence—she decided, after a great deal of hesitation, to remain. She 
therefore took her grandfather aside, and telling him that she had still enou h leit 
to defray the cost of their lodging, proposed that they should stay there for the 
night. 

If [had had but that money before—If I had only known of it a few minutes 
ago !” muttered the old man. 


“ We will decide to stop here if you please,” said Nell, turning hastily to the 
landlord. 


“T think that’s prudent,” returned Mr. Groves. You shall have your suppers 
directly.” 

hesmnlina, when Mr. Groves had smoked his pipe out, knocked out the ash- 
es, and placed it carefully in a corner of the fire-place, with the bowl downwards, 
he brought in the bread and cheese, and beer, with many high encomiums upon 
their excellence, and bade his guests to fall to, and make themselves at home. 
Nell and her grandfather ate sparingly, for both were occupied with their own re- 
flections ; the other gentlemen, for whose constitutions beer was too weak and 
tame a liquid, consoled themselves with spirits and tobacco. 

As they would leave the house very early in the morning, the child was anx- 
ious to pay for their entertainment before they retired to bed. But as she felt 
the necessity of concealing her little hoard from her grandfather, and had to 
change the piece of gold, she took it secretly from its place of concealment, and 
embraced an opportunity of following the landlord when he went out of the room 
and tendered it to him in the little bar. 

“* Will you give me the change here, if you please?” said the child. 

Mr. James ae was evidently surprised, and looked at the money, and rung 
it, and looked at the child, and at the money again, as though he had a mind to 
inquire how she came by it. The coin being genuine, however, and changed at 
his house, he probably felt, like a wise landlord, that it was no business of his. 
At any rate, he counted out the change, and gave it her. The child was return- 
ing to the room where they had passed the evening, when she fancied she saw a 
figure just gliding in atthe door. There was nothing but along dark passage 
between this door and the place where she had changed the money, and, being 
very certain that no person had passed in or out while she stood there, the 
thought struck her that she had been watched. 


But by whom? When she re-entered the room, she found its inmates exact- 
ly as she had left them. The stout fellow lay upon two chairs, resting his head 
on his hand, and the squinting man reposed in a similar attitude on the opposite 
side of the table. Betweenthem sat her grandfather looking intently at the win- 
ner with a kind of hungry admiration, and hanging upon his words as if he were 
some superior being. She was dazzled for a moment, and looked round to see 
if any one else were there. No. Then she asked her grandfather in a whisper 
whether anybody had left the room while she was absent. ‘ No,” he said, 
“nobody.” 

It must have been her fancy then ; and yet it was strange, that without any- 
thing in her previous thoughts to lead to it, she should have imagined this figure 
so very distinctly. She was still wondering and thinking of it, when a girl came 
to light her to bed. 

The old man took leave of the company at the same time, and they went up 
stairs together. It was a great, rambling house, with dull corridors and wide 


y | staircases which the flaring candles seemed to make more gloomy. She left 


her grandfather in his chamber, and followed her guide to another, which was at 
the end of a passage, and approached by some half-dozen crazy steps. This was 
prepared for her. The girl lingered a little while to talk, and tell her grievances. 
She had not a good place, she said ; the wages were low, and the work was hard. 
She was going to leave it in a fortnight ; the child couldn’t recommend her to 
another, she supposedt Indeed she was afraid another would be difficult to get 
after living there, for the house hada very indifferent charaeter ; there was far 
too much card-playing, and such like. She was very much mistaken if some of 
the people who came there oftenest were quite as honest as they might be, but 
she wouldn’t have it known that she had said so, for the world. Then there were 
some rambling allusions to a rejected sweetheart, who had threatened to go a 
soldiering—a final promise of knocking at the door early in the morning—and 
“ Good night.” 

The child did not feel comfortable when she was left alone. She could not 
help thinking of the figure stealing through the passage down stairs ; and what 
the girl had said did not tend to reassure her. The men were very ill-looking. 
They might get their living by robbing and murdering travellers. Who could 
tell? 

Reasoning herself out of these fears, or losing sight of them for a little while, 
there came the anxiety to which the adventures of the night gave rise. Here 
was the old passion awakened again in her grandfather’s breast, and to what 
farther distraction it migh tempt him heaven only knew. What fears their ab- 
sence might have occasioned already! Persons might be seeking for them even 
then. ould they be forgiven in the morning, or turned adrift again? Oh! 
why had they stopped in that strange place. It would have been better, under 
any circumstances, to have gone on ! 

At last, sleep gradually stole upon her—a broken, fitful sleep, troubled by 
dreams of falling from high towers, and waking with a start and in great terror. 
A deeper slumber followed this—and then——What! That figure in the 
room ! 

A figure was there. Yes, she had drawn up the blind to admit the light when 
it should dawn, and there, between the foot of the bed and the dark casement, 
it crouched and slunk along, groping its way with noiseless hands, and 
stealing round the bed. She had no voice to cry for help, no power to move, 
but lay still, watching it. 

On it came—on, silent and stealthily, to the bed’s head. The breath so near 
her pillow, that she shrunk back into it, lest those wandering hands should light 
upon her face. Back again it stole to the window—then turned its head towards 
her. 

The dark form was a mere blot upon the lighter darkness of the room, but she 
saw the turning of the head, and felt and knew how the eyes looked and the 
ears listened. There it remained, motionless as she. At length, still keep- 
ing the face towards her, it busied its hands in something, and she heard the 
chink of money. 

Then, on it came again, silent and stealthy as before, and, replacing the gar- 
ments it had taken from the bed-side, dropped upon its hands and knees, and 
crawled away. How slowly it seemed to move, now that she could hear but not 
see it, creeping along the floor! It reached the door at last, and stood upon its 
feet. The steps creaked beneath its noiseless tread, and it was gone. 

The first impulse of the child was to fly from the terror of being by herself 
in that roomn—to have somebody by—not to be alone—and then her power of 
—_ would be restored. With no consciousness of having moved, she gained 
the door. 

There was the dreadful shadow, pausing at the bottom ofthe steps. 

She could not pass it ; she might have done so, perhaps, in the darkness, with- 
out being seized, but her blood curdled at the thought. The figure stood quite 
still, and so did she ; not boldly, but of necessity ; for going back into the room 
was hardly less terrible than going on. 

The rain beat fast and furiously without, and ran down in plashing streams 
from the thatched roof. Some summer insect, with no escape into the air, flew 
blindly to and fro, beating his body against the walls and ceiling, and filling the 
silent place with his murmurs. The figure moved again. The child involunta- 
rily did the same. Once in her grandfather’s room, she would be safe. 

It crept along the passage until it came to the very door she longedgo ardent- 
ly toreach. The child, in the agony of being so near, had almost darted forward 


with the design of bursting into the room, and elosing it behind her, when the 
figure aagal pin. 











sign upon the old man’s life! She turned faint and sick, It did. It went in. 
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There was a light inside. The figure was now within the chamber, and she, 
still dumb—quite dumb, and almost senseless—stood looking on. 

The dgor was partly open. Not knowing what she meant to do, but meaning 
to preserve him or be killed herself, she staggered forward and looked in. What 
sight was that which met her view ! 

he bed had not been lain on, but was smooth and empty. And at a table sat 
the old man himself, the only living creature there, his white face pinched and 
sharpened by the greediness which made his eyes unnaturally bright, counting 
the money of which his hands had robbed her. 
CHAPTER XXXI. 

With steps more faltering and unsteady than those with which she had ap- 
proached the room, the child withdrew from the door, and groped her way back 
to her ownchamber. The terror she had lately felt was nothing compared with 
that which now oppressed her. No strange robber, no treacherous host conniv- 
ing at the plunder of his guests, or stealing to their beds to kill them in their 
sleep, no nightly prowler, however terrible and cruel, could have awakened in her 
bosom half the dread which the recognition of her silent visitor inspired. The 
grey-headed old man gliding like a ghost into her room and acting the thief 
while he supposed her fast asleep, then bearing off his prize and hanging over it 
with the ghastly exultation she had witnessed, was worse—immeasurably worse, 
and far more dreadful, for the moment, to reflect upon—than anything her wild- 
est fancy could have suggested. If he should return—there was no lock or bolt 
upon the door, and if, distrustful of having left some money yet behind, he should 
come back to seek for more—a vague awe and horror surrounded the idea of his 
slinking in again with stealthy tread, and turning his face toward the empty bed, 
while she shrank down close at his feet to avoid his touch, which was almost in- 
supportable. She sat and listened. Hark! A footstep on the stairs, and now 
the door was slowly opening. It was but imagination, yet imagination had all 
the terrors of reality; nay, it was worse, for the reality would have come 
and gone, and there an end, but in imagination it was always coming, and never 
went away. 

The feeling which beset the child was one of dim uncertain horror. She had 
no fear of the dear old grandfather, in whose love for her this disease of the brain 
had been engendered ; but the man she had seen that night, wrapt in the game 
of chance, lurking in her room, and ceunting the money by the glimmering light, 
seemed like another creature in his shape, a monstrous distortion of his image, a 
something to recoil from, and be the more afraid of, because it bore a likeness to 
him, and kept close about her, as he did. She could scarcely connect her own 
affectionate companion, save by his loss, with this old man, so like yet so unlike 
him. She had wept to see him dull and quiet. How much greater cause she 
hed for weeping now ! 

The child sat watching and thinking of these things, until the phantom in her 
mind so increased in gloom and terror, that she felt it would be a relief to hear 
the old man’s voice, or, if he were asleep, even to see him, and banish some 
of the fears that clustered round his image. She stole down the stairs and 


passage again. The door was still ajar as she had left it, and the candle burning 
as before. 


She had her own candle in her hand, prepared to say, if he were waking, that 
she was uneasy and could not rest, and fad come to see if his were still alight. 
Looking into the room, she saw him lying calmly on his bed, and so took courage 
to enter. 

Fast asleep—no passion in the face, no avarice, no anxiety, no wild desire ; all 
gentle, tranquil, and at peace. This was not the gambler, or shadow in her 
room ; this was not even the worn and jaded man whose face had so often met 
her own in the grey morning light; this was her dear old friend, her harmless 
fellow-traveller, her good, kind grandfather. 

She had no fear as she looked upon his slumbering features, but she had a deep 
and weighty sorrow, and it found its relief in tears. 

‘* God bless him !”’ said the child, stooping softly to kiss his placid cheek. “I 
see too well now, that they would indeed part us if they found us out, and shut 
him up from the light of the sun and sky. He has only me to help him. God 
bless us both !” 

Lighting her candle, she retreated as silently as she had come, and, gaining her 
own room once more, sat up during the remainder of that long, long, miserable 
night. 

At last the day turned her waning candle pale, and she fell asleep. She 
was quickly roused by the girl who had shown her up to bed; and, as soon as 
she was dressed, prepared to go down to her grandfather. But first she 


searched her pocket and found that her money was all gone—not a sixpence re- 
mained. 











The old man was ready, and in a few seconds they were on their road. The 
child thought he rather avoided her eye, and appeared to expect that she would 
tell him of herloss. She felt she must do that, or he might suspect the truth. 

‘“‘ Grandfather,” said she in a tremulous voice, after they had walked about a 
mile in silence, ‘‘do you think they are honest people at the house yonder?” 

‘“‘ Why ?”’ returned the old man trembling. ‘‘ Do I think them honest—yes, 
they played honestly.” 

“T'll tell you why I ask,” rejoined Nell. ‘I lost some money last night— 
out of my bedroom, I am sure. Unless it was taken by somebody in jest—only 
in jest, dear grandfather, which would make me laugh heartily if I could but know 
it"? 

“* Who would take money in jest?” returned the old man ina hurried manner. 
“Those who take money, take it to keep. Don’t talk of jest.” 

“Then it was stolen out of my room, dear,” said the child, whose last hope 
was destroyed by the manner of this reply. 





“ But is there no more, Nell ?”’ said the old man; “no more anywhere! Was 
it all taken—every farthing of it—was there nothing left ?” 

“‘Nothing,” replied the child. 

“We must get more,” said the old man, “ we must earn it, Nell, hoard it up, 
scrape it together, come by it somehow. Never mind this loss. Tell nobody of 
it, and perhaps we may regain it. Don’t ask how ;—we may regain it, anda 
great deal more ; but tell nobody, or trouble may come of it. And so they took 
it out of thy room, when thou wert asleep !” he added in a compassionate tone, 
very different from the secret, cunning way in which he had spoken until now. 
** Poor Nell, poor little Nell !” 

The child hung down her head and wept. The sympathising tone in which 
he spoke, was quite sincere ; she was sure of that. It was not the lightest part 
ef her sorrow to know that this was done for her. 

“Not a word about it to amy one but me,” said the old man, “no, not even 
to me,” he added hastily, ‘for it can dono good. All the losses that ever were, 
are not worth tears from thy eyes, darling. Why should they be, when we will 
win them baek ?” 

“Let them go,” said the child looking up. “Let them go, once and for 
ever, and I would never shed another tear if every peany had been a thousand 
pounds.” 

“* Well, well,” returned the old man, checking himself as some impetuous an- 
swer rose to his lips, ‘she knows no better. 1 should be thankful for it.” 

** But listen to me,” said the child earnestly, “ will you listen to me !” 

“* Aye, aye, I'll listen,” returned the old man, still without looking at her; “a 
pretty voice. It has always a sweet sound tome. It always had when it was 
her mother’s, poor child.” 

‘Let me persuade you, then,—oh, do let me persuade you,” said the child, 
to think no more of gains or losses, and to try no fortune but the fortune we 
pursue together.” 

‘We pursue this aim together,”’ retorted her grandfather, still looking away 
and seeming to confer with himself. ‘‘ Whose image sanctifies the game !” 

“« Have we been worse off,” resumed the child, “since you forgot these cares 
and we have been travelling on together! Have we not been much better and 
happier without a home to eher us, than ever we were in that unhappy house, 
wher they were on your mind!” 

‘« She speaks the truth,” murmured the old man in the same tene as before. 
“Tt must not turn me, but it is the truth—no doubt it is.” 

‘Only remember what we have been since that bright morning when we 
turned our backs upon it for the last time,” said Nell, ‘only remember what 
we have been since we have been free of all those miseries—what peaceful days 
and quiet nights we have had—what pleasamt times we have known—what 
happiness we have enjoyed. If we have been tired or hungry, we have been 
soon refreshed, and slept the sounder for it. Think what beautiful things 
we have seen, and how contented we have felt. And why was this blessed 
change !” ] 

He stopped her with a motion of his hand, and bade her talk to him no more 
just then, for he was very busy. After a time he kissed her cheek, still motion- 
ing her to silence, and walked on, looking far before him, and sometimes stop- 
ping and gazing with a puckered brow upon the ground, as if he were painfully 
trying to collect his disordered thoughts. Once she saw tears in his eyes, 
When he had gone on thus for some time, he took her hand in his as he was ac- 
customed to do, with nothing of the violence or animation of his late manner ; 
and so, by degrees so fine that the child could not trace them, settled down into 
his usual quiet way, and suffered her to lead him where she would. 

When they presented themselves in the midst of the stupendous collection, 
they found, as Nel] had anticipated, that Mrs. Jarley was not yet out of bed, and 
that, although she had suffered some uneasiness on their account overni bt, and 
had indeed sat up for them until past eleven o'clock, she had retired in the per- 
suasion, that, being overtaken by the storm at some distance from home, they had 
sought the nearest shelter, and would not return before morning. Nell imme- 
diately applied herself with great assiduity to the decoration an preparation of 





neatly, before the beloved of the Royal Fanily eame down to breakfast. 
“ We haven't had,” said Mre. Jarley when the meal was over, “more than 


the room, and had the satisfaction of completing her task, and dressing herself 
The idea flashed suddenly upon her—what if it entered there, and had a : 
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eight of Miss Monflathers’s yous all the time we've been here, and there’s | this ungenerous usage. Miss Monflathers only tossed her head in repiy, and the 
twenty-six of ’em, asI was told by the cook when I asked her a question ortwo great gate closed upon a bursting heart. 
and put her-on the free-list. We must try ’em with a parcel of new bills, and | “ As for you, you wicked child,” said Miss Monflathers, turning to Nell, “ tell 
you shall take it, my dear, and see what effect that has upon ’em.” _ your mistress that if she presumes to take the liberty of sending to me any more, 
The proposed expedition being one of paramount importance, Mrs. Jarley ad- | I will write to the legislative authorities and have her put in the stocks, or 
justed Nell’s bonnet with her own hands, and declaring that she certainly did look | compelled to do penance in a white sheet ; and you may depend upon it that 
very pretty, and reflected credit on the establishment, dismissed her with many | you shal! certainly experience the treadmill if you dare to come here again. Now 
commendations, and certain needful directions as to the turnings on the right | ladies, on.” 














which she was to take, and the turnings on the left which she was to avoid. Thus! The oye filed off, two and two, with the books and parasols, and Miss 


instructed, Nell had no difficulty in finding out Miss Monflather’s Boarding and | 


Monflathers, calling the Baronet’s daughter to walk with her and smooth her | 
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tinued to stare at the entry and the figures therein displayed ; and remained there 
with great perseverance, by the hour at a time, to hear the barrel-organ played 
and to read the bills ; and notwithstanding that they were kind enough to recom- 
mend their friends to patronise the exhibition-in the like manner, until the door- 
way was regularly blockaded by half the population of the town, who, when 
they went off duty, were relieved by the other half; it was not found that the 
treasury was any the richer, or that the prospects of the establishment were at 
all encouraging. : 

In this depressed state of the classical market, Mrs. Jarley made extraordinary 
efforts to stimulate the popular taste, and whet the popular curiosity. Certain 





Day Establishment, which was a large house, with a high wall, and a large gar- | ruttled feelings, discarded the two teachers—who by this time had exchanged | machinery in the body of the nun on the leads over the door was cleaned up and 


den-gate with a large brass plate, and a small grating through which Miss Mon- | their smiles for looks of sympathy—and left them to brii 


flathers’s parlour-maid inspected all visitors before admitting them; for nothin 
in the shape of aman—no, not even a milkman—was suffered, without specia 
licence, to pass that gate. Even the tax-gatherer, who was stout, and wore 
spectacles and a broad-brimmed hat, had the taxes handed through the grating. 

ore obdurate than gate of adamant or brass, this gate of Miss Monflathers’s 
frowned on all mankind. ‘The very butcher respected it as a gate of mystery, 
and left off whistling when he rang the bell. 


hate each other a little more for being obliged to walk together. 
CHAPTER XXXII. 

Mrs. Jarley’s wrath on first learning that she had been threatened with the in- 
dignity of Stocks and Penance, passed all description. ‘The genuine and only 
Jarley exposed to public scorn, jeered by children, and flouted by bead!es! 
The delight of the Nobility and Gentry shorn of a bonnet which a Lady Mayo- 





As Nell approached the awful door, it turned slowly upon its hinges with a 
creaking noise, and, forth from the solemn grove beyond, came a long file of 
young ladies, two and two, all with open books in their hands, and some with 
parasols likewise. And last of the goodly procession came Miss Monflathers, 
bearing herself a parasol of lilac silk, and supported by two smiling teachers each 
mortally envious of the other, and devoted uato Miss Monflathers. 

Confused by the looks and whispers of the girls, Nell stood with downcast 
eyes and suffered the procession to pass on, until Miss Monflathers, bringing 
up the rear, approached her, when she curtseyed and presented her little 

mad, on receipt whereof Miss Monflathers commanded that the line should 
alt. 

“ You're the wax-work child, are you not ?” said Miss Monflathers. 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied Nell, colouring deeply, for the young ladies had collect- 
ed about her, and she was the centre on which all eyes were fixed. 

“ And don’t you think you must be a very wicked little child,” said Miss Mon- 
flathers, who was rather of uncertain temper, and lost no opportunity of impres- 
sing moral truths upon the tender minds of the young ladies, “ to be a wax-work 
child at all?” 

Poor Nell had never viewed her position in this light, and not knowing what to 
say, remained silent, blushing more deeply than before. 

‘* Don't you know,” said Miss Monflathers, “that it’s very naughty and unfe- 
minine, and a perversion of the properties wisely and benignantly tramsmitted to 
us, with expansive pewers to be roused from their dormant state through the me- 
dium of cultivation ?” 

The two teachers murmured their respectful approval of this home-thrust, and 
looked at Nell as though they would have said that there indeed Miss Monflathers 
had hit her very hard. Then they smiled and glanced at Miss Monflathers, and 
then, their eyes meeting, they exchanged looks which plainly said that each con- 
sidered herself smiler in ordinary to Miss Monflathers, and regarded the other as 
having no right to smile, and that her so doing was an act of presumption and im- 
pertinence. 

** Don’t you feel how naughty it is of you,” resumed Miss Monflathers, ‘“* to be 
a wax-work child, when you might have the proud consciousness of assisting, to 
the extent of your infant powers, the manufactures of your country ; of impro- 
ving your mind by the constant contemplation of the steam-engine ; and of earn- 
ing a comfortable and independent subsistence of from two-and-ninepence to three 


shillings per week? Don’t you know that the harder you are at work, the hap- | 


pier you are?” 

“** How doth the littke—’”’ murmured one of the teachers, in quotation from 
Doctor Watts. 

“Eh?” said Miss Monflathers, turning smartly round. ‘ Who said that ?” 

Of course the teacher who had not said it, indicated the rival who had, whom 
Miss Monflathers frowningly requested to hold her peace ; by that means throw- 
ing the informing teacher 1ato raptures of jey. 

“* ‘The little busy bee,” said Miss Monflathers, drawing herself up, “ is appli- 
cable only to genteel children. 

[{‘ In books, or work, or healthful play’ 
is quite right as far as they are concerned ; and the work means painting on vel- 
vet, fancy needle-work, or embroidery. In such cases as these,” pointing to 
Nell, with her parasol, ‘and in the case of all poor people’s children, we should 
read it thus : 
‘In work, work, work. In work alway 
Let my first years be past, 
That I may give for ev’ry day 
Some good account at last.’ ”’ 

A deep hum of applause rose not only from the two teachers, but from all the 
pupils, who were equally astonished to hear Miss Menflathers improvising after 
this brilliant style ; for although she had been long known asa politician she 
had never appeared before as an original poet. Just then somebody happen- 
- to discover that Nell was crying, and all eyes were again turned towards 

er. 

There were indeed tears in her eyes, and drawing out her handkerchief to 
brush them away, she happened to let it fall. Before she could stoop to pick it 
up, one young lady of about fifteen or sixteen, who had been standing a little 
apart from the others, as though she had no recognised place among them, sprang 
forward and put it in herhand. She was gliding timidly away again, when she 
was arrested by the governess. 

“It was Miss Edwards who did that, I know,” said Miss Monflathers predic- 
tively. ‘‘ Now I am sure that was Miss Edwards.” 

It was Miss Edwards, and everybody said it was Miss Edwards, and Miss Ed- 
wards herself admitted that it was. 

“Ts it not,” said Miss Monflathers, putting down her parasol to take a severer 
view of the offender, “a most remarkable thing, Miss Edwards, that you have 
an attachment to the lower classes which always draws you to their sides; or, 
rather, is it not a most extraordinary thing that all I say and do will not wean 
you from propensities which your original station in life have unhappily rendered 
habitual to you, you extremely vulgar-minded girl ?” 

*T really intended no harm, ma’am,” said a sweet voice. ‘ It was a momenta- 
ry impulse, indeed.” 

*‘ An impulse,” repeated Miss Monflathers scornfully. “I wonder that you 


presume to speak of impulses to me’’—-both the teachers assented—* Im am as- | 


tonished”—botn the teachers astonished—‘ I suppose it is an impulse which in- 
duces you to take the part of every grovelling and debased person that comes 
in your way’’—both the teachers supposed so too. 

“ But I would have you know, Miss Edwards,” resumed the governess in a 


tone of increased severity, ‘that you cannot be permitted—if it be only for the 


sake of preserving a proper example and decorum in this establishment—that you 
cannot be permitted, and that you shall not be permitted, to fly in the face of 
your superiors in this exceedingly gross manner. If you have no reason to feel 
a becoming pride before wax-work children, there are young ladies here who 
have, and you must either defer to those young ladies or ieave the establishment, 
Miss Edwards.” 

This young lady, being motherless and poor, was apprenticed at the school— 
taught for nothing—teaching others what she learnt, for nothing—boarded for 
nothing—lodged for nothing—and set down and rated as something immeasure- 
ably iess than nothing, by all the dwellers in the house. The servant-maids felt 
her inferiority, for they were better treated; free to come and go, and regarded 
in their stations with more respect. ‘The teachers were infinitely superior, for 


ress might have sighed to wear, and arrayed in a white sheet as a spectacle of 
| mortification and humility! And Miss Monflathers, the audacious creature who 
| presumed, even in the dimmest and remotest distance of her imagination, to con- 
jure up the degrading picture, “I am a’ most inclined,” said Mrs. Jarley, burst- 
| Ing with the fullness of her anger and the weakness of her means of revenge, “‘ to 
| turn atheist when I think of it.” 
| But instead of adopting this course of retaliation, Mrs. Jarley, on second 
thoughts, brought out the suspicious bottle, and ordering glasses to be set forth 
upon her favourite drum, and sinking into a chair behind it, called her satellites 
about her, and to them several times recounted word for word the affronts she had 
received. This done, she begged them in akind of deep despair to drink ; then 
laughed, then cried, then took a little sip herself, then laughed and eried again, 
and took a little more; and so by degrees the worthy lady went on, increasing in 
smiles and decreasing in tears, until at last she could not laugh enough at Miss 
Monflathers, who, from being an object of dire vexation, became one of shcer ri- 
cule and absurdity. 

“ For which of us is best off, I wonder,” quoth Mrs. Jarley, “she or me. It’s 
only talking when all is said and done, and if she talks of me in the stocks, why 
I can talk of her in the stocks, which is a good deal funnier if we come to that. 
Lord, what does it matter, after all !” 

Having arrived at this comfortable frame of mind (to which she had been great- 
ly assisted by certain short interjectional remarks of the philosophic George), 
Mrs. Jarley consoled Nell with many kind words, and requested as a personal fa- 
vor that whenever she thuught of Miss Monflathers she would do nothing else 
but laugh at her, all the daysof her life. 

So ended Mrs. Jarley’s wrath, which subsided long before the going down of 
the sun. Nell’s anxieties, however, were of a deeper kind, and the checks they 
imposed upon her cheerfulness were not so easily removed. 

That evening, asshe had dreaded, her grandfather stole away, and did not 
come back until the night was far spent. Worn out as she was, and fatigued 
in mind and body, she sat up alone, counting the minutes, until he returned— 
penniless, broken-spirited, and wretched, but still hotly bent upon his infatuation. 
| ‘Get me money,” he said wildly, as they parted for the night. “I must have 

money, Nell. It shall be paid thee back with gallant interest one day, but all 
{ the money that comes unto thy hands, must be mine—not for myself, but to use 
| for thee. Remember, Nell, to use forthee !” 
What could the child do, with the knowledge she had, but give him every 
| penny that came into her hands, lest he should be tempted on to rob their bene- 
| factress? If she told the truth (so thought the chil’) he would be treated as a 
| madman ; if she did not supply him with money,he would supply himself ; supply- 
| ing him,she fed the fire that burnt him up, and put him perhaps beyond recovery. 

Distracted by these thoughts, borne down by the weight of the sorrow which 
she dared not tell, tortured by a crowd of apprehensions whenever the old man 
was absent, and dreading alike his stay and kis return, the colour forsook her 
| cheek, her eye grew dim, and her heart was oppressed and heavy. Ail her old 
| sorrows had come back upon her, augmented by new fears and doubts; by 
day they were present to her mind; by night they hovered round her pillow, 
and haunted her in dreams. 

It was natural that, in the midst of her affliction, she shonld often revert to 
that sweet young lady of whom she had only caughi a hasty glance, but whose 
| sympathy, expressed in one slight brief action, dwelt in her memory like the 
| kindnesses of years. She would often think, if she had such a friend as that 
| to whom to tell her griefs, how much lighter her heart would be—that if she 
| were but free to hear that voice, she would be happier. Then she would wish 
| that she were something better, that she were not quite so poor and humble, that 
| she dared address her without fearing a repulse ; and then feel that there was an 
j immeasurable distance between them, and have no hope that the young lady 
| thought of her any more. 

It was now holiday-time at the schools, and the young ladies had gone home, 
| and Miss Monflathers was reported to be flourishing in London and damaging the 
| hearts of middle-aged —, but nobody said anything about Miss Edwards, 
| whether she had gone home, or whether she had any home to go to, whether 

she was still at the school, or anything about her. But one evening, as Nell 
| was returning from a lonely walk, she happened to pass the inn where the stage- 
coaches stopped, just as one drove up, and there was the beautiful girl she so 
well remembered, pressing forward to embrace a young child whom they were 
helping down from the roof. 

Well, this was her sister, her little sister, muck younger than Nell, whom she 
| had not seen (so the story went afterwards) for five years, and to bring whom 
| to that place on a visit, she had been saving her poor means allthattime. Nell 

felt as if her heart would break when she saw them meet. They went a 
little apart from the knot of people who had congregated about the coach, 
and fell upon each other’s neck, and sobbed, and wept with joy. Their plain 
and simple dress, the distance which the child had come alone, their agita- 
| tion and delight, and the tears they shed, would have told their history by 
| themselves. 
| They became a little more composed in a short time, and went away, not so 
| much hand in hand as clinging to each other. ‘Are you sure you’re happy, 
| sister ?”” said the child as they passed where Nell was standing. “ Quite happy 
| now,” she answered. ‘ But always?” said the child. ‘ Ah, sister, why do you 
| turn your face away !” 
Nell could not help following at a little distance. They went to the house 
| of an old nurse, where the elder sister had engaged a bed-room for the child. “I 
shall come to you early every morning,” she said, ‘‘ and we can be together all 
the day.”"—** Why not at night-time too? Dear sister, would they be angry 
with you for that ?” 

Why were the eyes of little Nell wet, that night with tears like those of the 
| two sisters? Why did she beara grateful heart because they had met, and feel 
it pain to think that they would shortly part! Let us net believe that any sel- 
fish reference—unconscious though it might have been—to her own trials awoke 
this sympathy, but thank God that the innocent joys of others can strongly move 
us, and that we, even in our fallen nature, have one source of pure emotion 
which must be prized in Heaven! 

By morning’s cheerful glow, but oftener still by evening’s gentle light, the 
child, with a respect for the short and happy intercourse of these two sisters 
which forbade her to approach and say a thankful word, although she yearned to 
do so, followed them at a distance in their walks and rambles, stopping when 
| they stopped, sitting on the grass when they sat down, arising when they went 
| on, and feeling it a companionship and delight to be so near them. Their even- 














up the rear, and | 


they had paid to go to school in their time, and were paid now. The pupils | ing walk was by a river’s side. Here, every night, the child was too, unseen by 
cared little for a companion who had no grand stories to tell about home; no | them, unthought of, unregarded; but feeling as if they were her friends, as if 
friends to come with post-horses, and be received in all humility, with cake and | they had confidences and trusts together, as if their load were lightened and less 
wine, by the governess ; no deferential servant to attend and bear her home for | hard to bear ; as if they mingled their sorrows, and found mutual consolation. It 
the holidays ; nothing genteel to talk about, and nothing to display. But why | was a weak fancy perhaps, the childish fancy of a yuung and lonely creature ; 
ewas Miss Monflathers always vexed and irritated with the poor apprentice—how | but, night after night, and still the sisters loitered in the same place, and still the 
did that come to pass ? en. | child followed with a mild and softened heart. 

Why, the gayest feather in Miss Monflathers’s cap, and the brightest glory of |} She was much startled, on returning home one night, to find that Mrs. Jarley 
Miss Monflathers’s school, was a baronet's daughter—the real live daughter of a | had commanded an announcement to be prepared, to the effect that the stupen- 
real live baronet-—who, by some extraordinary reversal of the Laws of Nature, | dous collection would only remain in its present quarters one day longer ; in ful- 
was not only plain in features but dull in intellect, while the poor apprentice | filment of which threat (for all announcements connected with public amuse- 
had both wit, and a handsome face and figure. It seems incredible. Here was | ments are well known to be irrevocable and most exact,) the stupendous collec- 


put in motion, so that the figure shook its head paralytically all day long, to the 
great admiration of a drunken, but very Protestant, barber over the way, who 
looked upon the said paralytic motion as typical of the degrading effect wrought 
upon the human mind by the ceremonies of the Romish Church, and discoursed 
upon that theme with great eloquence and morality. The two carters constant- 
ly passed in and out of the exhibition room, under various disguises, protesti 
aloud that the sight was better worth the money than anything they had beheld 
in all their lives, and urging the bystander, with tears in their eyes, not to ne- 
glect such a brilliant gratification. Mrs. Jarley sat in the pay-place, chinking sil- 
ver moneys froin noon till night, and solemnly calling upon the crowd to take 
notice that the price of admission was only sixpence, and that the departure of 
the whole collection, on a short tour among the Crowned Heads of Europe was 
positively fixed for that day week. 

‘So be in time, be in time, be in time,” said Mrs. Jarley, at the close of eve- 
ry such address. ‘‘ Remember that this is Jarley’s stupendous collection of u 
wards of one Hundred Figures, and that it is the only collection in the mae 
all others being impostors and deceptions. Be in time, be in time, be in time!” 


THE BRITISH TURF. 


The British Turf, from the earliest period to the present day. By J. C. Chris- 
tie Whyte, Esq. 2 vols. 

As we entirely coincide in the alleged reason which has been given for the un—- 
dertaking of this work, and we cannot improve upon the happy language in 
which the writer expresses and enforces it, we shall quote his own words : 

“If there is one important national pursuit, for excellence in which England 
is distinguished above all contemporary nations, it is that which is included in 
the phrase “‘ The British Turf.” Our supremacy in all the varied b rtrrsagy 
which make up that remarkable feature in our national character and habits, is 
not merely unapproached, it is undisputed, by auy other people. The French 
question our superiority over them in the field of battle; the Americans ‘guess’ 
that, if it should come to a struggle between us, they shall rival us in the do- 
minion of the seas; the Russians fancy they out-manceuvre us in poliey, and 
outwit us in diplomacy ; the Germans dispute our claim to a paramount station 
in the republic of letters. But French, Americans, Russians, Germans—one 
and all—hasten to yield us the palm unasked, in that noble pursuit, to the nation- 
al importanee of which each and all of them testify, by leaving no step untaken 
to overtake us init. ‘The British Turf” is at once the envy and admiration of 
them all. Will it be credited, then, among the enlightened nations above enu- 
merated, that England is to this day without any written record relating to ‘ The 
British Turf’ beyond those desultory, anonymous, and unauthentic notices of 
its daily-recurring details, which are scattered through the newspapers and spor- 
ting periodicals of the time.” 

Undoubtedly such a work was signally wanted, and was capable of being made 
singularly useful and valuable to the lovers and frequenters of “ The Turf,” and 
by no means devoid of interest and entertainment to all the rest of the world. 
Moreover, we quite agree with the anthor in thinking that the undertaking was 
a very difficult one to fulfil in an adequate and efficient manner: for though it is 
not quite correct to say (as he does) that we are “ without any written record” 
relating to the Turf beyond those which occur in the ephemeral pages of sport- 
ing periodicals (witness the excellent chapter on that subject in Nimred’s volume 
on “ The Field, the Turf, and the Road ;” Mr. Darvill’s book on the Training of 
Race-horses, &c.,) yet it is unquestionably true that, as a general book of refe- 
rence to all matters connected with the turf, as well historical as descriptive and 
characteristic, even our sporting libraries were not only utterly deficient until the 
publication of Mr. Whyte’s volumes, but they possessed very few obvious or 
tractable materials for the getting up of such a production Mr. Whyte, there- 
fore, deserves the full eredit of originating such a work ; and if he has not made 
it all that might be desired or expected by those unacquainted with the difficuties 
attending the task—including the especial one of the necessity of its writer being 
intimately and personally acquainted with “sporting” matters of every kind, an 
accomplishment rarely, if ever, yet connected with literary habits and pursuits ; 
if, we say, these difficulties have prevented the very laudable and useful attempt 

from being all that we could wish or imagine, it will nevertheless be found to 
perform as much of the desiderated task, and to perform it as well, as could rea- 
sonably be luoked for under the circumstances of the case. ' 

The objects of this work are scarcely explained by its general title—‘‘ The 
History of the British Turf;” they are much more various and comprehensive 
than the phrase “historical’’ would indicate. In fact, to recur to the terms of the 
annonce which precedes the work : 

“Its object is to place on record, in a convenient and available form, every 
particular, historical as well as descriptive, popular as well as professional, eon- 
nected with “ The British Turf,” which is desirable to be known to the large 
and influential body of persons more or less iatimately associated with that pur- 
suit, or which may possess an interest fer the community at large.” 

And these objects are chiefly comprised under the following heads,—namely— 
1. History of Horse-raciag from the earliest period to the present day—2. Me- 
moirs and anecdotes of all remarkable sporting characters-—3. The performances 
and pedigrees ofall celebrated race-horses—4. Descriptions of all the race-cour- 
ses in Great Britain—5. The plates and stakes annually run for over them—6. 
Accounts of the most approved methods of breeding, training, and managing 
race-horses—7. Notices of celebrated jockeys—8. Description of all the prin- 
cipal races and matches. os 

It will be seen that here is ample scope for the most entertaining, as well as 
the most useful matter; and, considering the wide range of the subject, and the 
varied nature of the materials, as compared with the limited space of two oeta- 
vo volumes (albeit, of unusually ample size) here allotted to them, we must do 
the writer the justice to say, that on each of the topics above enumerated he has 
furnished us with a fair share both of the wéile and the dulce—mixing the two to- 

ether in a way that prevents either from maintaining an undue predominance. 

‘he work opens with a somewhat elaborate history of the horse, as connected 
with the purposes and the wants of man—of the horse asa domestic animal, in 
which we fin’! many curious particulars that are little known te the general read- 
er. Take, for example, the following : ’ 

“ From the records of the Old Testament we are able to ascertain the exact 
period when, in Egypt and Canaan, this animal began to be domesticated. 1920 
years before Christ, when Abraham was driven into Egypt by the famine which 
raged in Canaan, Pharaoh offered him sheep and oxen, and asses and camels ; 
and, doubtless, horses would have been added, had they at that time been do- 
mesticated in Egypt. Taking the period during which Joseph served the Egyp- 
tian monareh as that during which the horse became the servant of man in Egypt, 
this event would appear to have taken place about 1740 years before Christ ; 
and 1450 years before the Christian era the horse was so far naturalized in 
Greece, that at the Olympic games then instituted, both chariot and horse races 
were included.” 

“ Anecdote of a Race-horse.—We will here relate an anccdote of a mare 
called Aura, the property of one Phidolas, a Corinthian, which threw her jockey 
in the race [in the Olympian games,] but continued her course as if he had kept 
his seat, increasing her speed at the sound of the trumpet, which was used as 
the signal of the coming in, and, having been first at the winning goal, present- 
ed herself to the judges, aa if conscious of having won. The Elians declared 
er the winner, contrary to the presentcustom in such cases.” ; 

This chapter is followed by a succinct sketch of the history of horse-raciag 
generally, and of its rise and progress in England in particular. This occupies 
about a third of the first volume, and will be found among the most useful, as 
well as entertaining, parts of the work. A few brief passages will afford an 
idea of the materials of which it consists, and the way in which they are put 
togethier. : , 

* Earliest mention of Race-horses.—The earliest mention of race-horses, or, 





Miss Edwards, who only paid a small premium which had been spent long ago, 
every day outshiniag and excelling the baronet’s daughter, who learned all the 
extras (or was taught them all) and whose half-yearly bill came to double that 
of any other young lady’s in the school, making no account of the honour and 
reputation of her pupilage. Therefore, and because she was a dependant, Miss 
Monflathers had a great dislike to Miss Edwards, and was spiteful to her, and ag- 
gravated by her, and, when she had compassion on little Nell, verbally fell upon 
and maltreated her as we have already seen. ; 

“You will not take the air to-day, Miss Edwards,” said Miss Monflathers. 
“ Have the goodness to retire to your own room, and not to leave it without per- 
mission.” 

The poor girl was moving hastily away, when she was suddenly, in nautical 
phrase, “ brought to” by a subdued shriek from Miss Monflathers. 

‘She has passed me without any salute!” cried the governess, raising her 
eyesto the sky. ‘She has actually passed me without the slightest acknow- 
ledgment of my presence !” 

The young lady turned and curtsied. Nell could see that she raised her 


dark eyes to the face of her superior, and that their expression, and that of her | 


whole attitude for the instant, was one of mute but most touching appeal against 


tion shut up next day. 
“ Are we going from this place directly, ma’am ?” said Nell. 


as they were called in those days, running horses, in our national annals, is of 
those sent in the 9th century, by Stugh, founder of the royal house of Capet, 


“ Look here, child,” returned Mrs. Jarley. “That'll inform you.” And so j in France, as @ present to King Athelstan, whose sister, Ethelswitha, he was 
saying, Mrs. Jarley produced another announcement, wherein it was stated, | soliciting im marriage. In the reign of William the npr pee according to 


that, in consequence of numerous inquiries at the wax-work door, and in | Cambrensis, Roger de Bellesme, a follower of the King, an 





created for his mil- 


| consequence of crowds having been disappointed in obtaining admission, the | itary serviees Earl of Shrewsbury, imported some stallions from Spain into his 


day. 

“For now that the schools are gone, and the regular siglit-seers exhaust- 
3 said Mrs. Jarley, ‘we cometothe General Public, and they want stimu- 
ating. 

Upon the following day at noon, Mrs. Jarley established herself behind the 
highly-ornamented table, attended by the distinguished effigies before mentioned, 
and ordered the doors to be thrown open for the readmission of a discerning and 
enlightened public. But the first day’s operations were by no means of a suc- 
cessful character, inasmuch as the general public, though they manifested a live- 
ly interest in Mrs. Jarley personally, and such of her waxen satellites as were to 
be seen for nothing, were not affected by any impulses moving them to the pay- 
| ment of sixpence ahead. Thus, notwithstanding that a great many people con- 





| Exhibition would be continued for one week longer, and would re-open next | estate in Powisland ; and we find their produce celebrated afterwards by Dray- 


ton, the poet. This is the first well-authenticated step we can find towards the 
improvement of the breed of horses.” 

“ First Royal Patron of Horse-racing.—James 1. 1602. If we find racing 
languishing in the former reign, it would seem but to have laid by to start up 
with increased vigour in this, from which we may safely date the foundation of 
our present system. This king gave £500 to Mr. Markham for an Arabian— 
probably the first Arabian introduced into this country. The Duke of New- 
castle, who wrote inthe reign of Charles II., and whose work we shall presentl 
notice, mentions the Markham Arabian as a little bay horse, not well dhaped, 
and as having been beaten in every race he ran. From this we learn that, even 
at this period, the English had attained some progress in the swiftness of their 
tace-horses.”” 
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“ First Races at Newmarket_—The first races which were held at Newmarket 
took place in this reign, (Charles I.) in the year 1640, although the round course 
was not made till 1666 ; and asa further proof the rapid progress already made 
in the improvement of the national breed of horses, we find one Sir Edward 
Harwood ignorantly complaining of what he calls the scarcity of able horses in 
the kingdom, there not being se many as 2,000 that were equal to a like number 
of French horses; the cause of which he supposes to be the strong addiction 
which the nation had to racing and huntin horses, which, for the sake of swift- 
ness, were all of a lighter and weaker mould.” 

“ Oliver Cromwell's stud of Race-horses.—Oliver Cromwell, with bis accus- 
tomed sagacity, perceiving the vast benefit derived to the nation by the improve- 
ment of its breed of horses, the natural consequence of racing, patronised this 
already peculiarly national amusement ; and we find, accordingly, that he kept a 
racing stud. Mr. Place,whose mame, coupled with that of his horse, the famous 
white Turk before alluded to, will live for ever in the memory of all British 
sportsmen, was Cromwell’s master of the stud.” 

“ Cromwell driving four-in-hand.—An anecdote which has been handed down 
of a narrow escape of the Protector, when driving in person four horses in Hyde 
Park, from their running away and overturning the carriage, when a loaded pis- 
tol he always carried about his person went off, would serve to show his fondness 
for equestrian amusements ; at the same time it would appear this great man 

found it less difficult to keep a whole nation in subjection than to control four 
horses.” 

We have now a detailed description of every race-course in Great Britain 
and Ireland, and of the various stakes run for over each annually. This part of 
the work is professionally useful, and doubtless forms an indispensable feature of 
the author’s plan of furnishing the lovers of the turf with a comprehensive 
book of reference and record ; but it is rather dry, and we pass it by accordingly. 
We have now, after a few desultory anecdotes connected with racing, a length- 
ened and somewhat dry, but, like the feature just referred to, a useful ac- 
count of the pedigrees and performances of the most celebrated horses that have 
illustrated the annals of racing during the last hundred and forty years. 
This portion of the work is enlivened (not without requiring it) with a few re- 
markable anecdotes of the chief subjects under notice. Here are one or two of 
them : 

“ Flying Childers.—About the year 1721, Childers ran a trial against Al- 

manzor and the Duke of Rutland’s Brown Betty, carrying 9st. 2lb. over the 
round course (three miles, four furlongs,and ninety-three yards in length) at New- 
market ia six minutes and forty seconds ; and it was thought that he moved 
eighty-two feet and a half in one second of time, which is nearly at the rate of 
one mile in a minute, a degree of velocity which no horse bas been known to 
exceed. He likewise ran over the Beacon Course in seven minutes and thirty 
seconds ; and it was supposed that he covered, at every bound, a space of twen- 
ty-five feet. He also leaped tem yards on level ground with his rider. He was 
allowed by sportsmen to be the fleetest horse that ever ran at Newmarket, or, 
as generally believed, that was ever bred in the world.” 

“ The famous racer Eclipse,—Such is said to have been the bad temper of 
Eclipse, that at one time it was thought impossible to bring him to the post ex- 
cept asa gelding. On this account, he was placed in the hands of a rough- 
rider in the neighbourhood of Epsom, and who, being likewise a notorious 
poacher, worked him almost off his legs ; riding him about the country on busi- 
ness during the day, and frequently keeping him out all night on poaching ex- 
cursions. This treatment, although it quieted him enough to enable him to race, 
still never entirely subdued his indomitable spirit; and, accordingly, Fitzpatrick 
and Oakley, who rode him in almost all his races, never attempted to hold him, 
contenting themselves with sitting quiet upon the saddle.—All the best six years 
old horses of the year having entered against Eclipse for the King’s Plate at 
Newmarket, O'Kelly offered to take ten to one, he posted them, which being 
betted to an immense amount, and the captain called upon to declare, he pro- 
nounced ‘Eclipse! and nothing else,” implying the rest to be “no where ;” 
which was really the case, for the rider of Eclipse, having received private in- 
structions to go off at score, double distanced the whole with the greatest ease, 
leaving himself without a competitor. And we believe that this was the last 
time any horse was seen to start against him, as he afterwards walked over the 
different courses for the king’s plates of the year without a single opponent, and 
the year following he entered the stud.” 

We now come to a detailed record of the racing at all the principal courses 
in Great Britain and Ireland during the present century, showing the winners 
of all the public stakes run for in that period, and the records of each year 


no rider can be more resolute, or administer punishment with more accomplish- 
ed severity. Many of our readers will no doubt remember an instance of this 
which occurred in 1836, when he rode Bay Middleton for the Two Thousand 
Guinea Stakes. Whether in obedience to orders, or from his own mistake, he 
had left the race too fine; but when, finding his — he set te with his 
horse, and breught him successfully through a terrific struggle, by the most skil- 
ful but desperate punishment.” 

The work concludes with one of the most readable of its chapters,—which 
gives a brief account of the various “sporting characters” of the day, gentle and 
simple,—not forgetting the ‘‘leg” portion of the Turf community. 

We shall conelude our notice of this work, as we began it, by saying that if 
the absence of literary habits, and a not very conspicuous development of the 
organ ef order, have contributed to prevent Mr. Whyte’s “ History of the British 
Turf” from being all that. we could wish or imagine in a work of this nature, it has 
the merit of being the first te treat of the subject in a general point of view, and 
it contains a large quantity of matter that is often needed by the sporting man, and 
can nowhere else be met with in acollected form. It must therefore claim an 
immediate place in every sporting library, and will probably keep that place till 
superseded by some more elaborate production, which it will even then have 
the merit of having suggested. 





Suntmary, 


Lientenant-General Thornton has lately presented one hundred guineas 
to the Charing-cross Hospital, and the like sum to several other useful 
charities. 

Mr. Bishop had the honour, last week, of presenting to the Queen his edition 
of the songs of Handel, in five volumes, the whole arranged from the manu- 
script scores of that composer in the Royal library, and dedicated by special 
permissioa to her Majesty. Mr. Bishop also had the honour of presenting, at 
the same time, to his Royal Highness Prince Albert, a complete collection, in 
eight volumes, of his glees, trios, choruses, &c. Both works were most gra- 
ciously accepted by her Majesty and his Royal Highness. 

Mr. Eliason is gone to Germany, with the view of engaging a company to 
Osea operas at Drury-lane Theatre; and Mr. Gye, jun., is gone to 

aris to form a corps de ballet on a very extensive scale for the same 


house, where music and dancing will constitute the principal attraction next 
season. 





Mrs. Fitzwilliam is engaged to perform at Liverpool next week ; from thence 
she will proceed to Edinburgh and Dublin, then return to the Haymarket, where 
she will perform for a limited number of evenings previous to her departure on 
a second trip to America. 


Italian operas are to be performed at Liverpool and Manchester next week. 
Principal singers, Madame Grisi, Ernesta Grisi, Brizzi, and Tamburini. Con- 
ductor, M. Benedict.—Sept. 5. 

Great preparations are making for the approaching grand muscal festival at 

Hull, which, it is understood, is to be conducted on a scale of unusual splendour. 
The committee have just concluded an engagement with Miss Susan Hobbs, the 
charming cantatrice who has excited so great a sensation in the musical circles 
this season. 
A forgery has been discovered in Dublin, which excited a great sensation in 
that city. A brewer who has carried on an extensive business, and was suppo- 
sed to be in prosperous circumstances, presented a forged cheque for £520 at 
Messrs. Latouche’s bank; which was immediately cashed. The forgery was 
discovered in the course of the day. The name of the offender, which was at 
first concealed, is Mr. John Murphy. He was apprehended a short time after 
the discovery of the forgery. 

The Earl of Eglintoun has had a magnificent candelabrum presented to him 
by three hundred citizens of Glasgow, according to the inscription, “asa tribute 
of respect and in acknowledgment of the courtesy which distinguished him as 
lord of the tournament held at Eglintoun Castle” last August. 

The greatest activity prevails in the naval departments at Plymouth. The 
Calcutta, 84, was commissioned on Friday, by Captain Sir S. Roberts, C. B. 
The Bombay, 84, is ordered to be masted without delay ; she is expected to be 
commissioned immediately. The Nile, 92, the Clarence, 84, the Vengeance, 
84, and the Foudroyant, 78, are reported as ready for speedy commissioning. 





being concluded with a notice of the most remarkable sporting events which 
occurred during the course of it, particularly the great sporting performances of 
the year, and the obituary of the remarkable characters who had figured on the 
tuif. This latter department of the work is full of curious and pleasing anec- 
dotes. The following examples are taken almost at random : 

“ Sporting anecdote of old Elwes.—It was ina match between this nobleman’s 
(Lord Grosvenor's) colt, by Gimerack, and the Earl of Abingdon’s Cardinal 
York, that Mr. Elwes, the celebrated miser, is said to have lent the Earl of Gros- 
venor 3000 guineas to make up his stakes. Although the betting was three to 
one in his favour, he would have been compelled 10 hove allowed his opponent's 
horse to have “ walked over,” but for the unsolicited liberality of the eccentric 
miser, who, on his return from seeing his lordship win the race, scrambled over 
the Devil’s Dyke, at Newmarket, at the risk of breaking his neck, to avoid paying 
a turnpike.” 

“ Charles Fox on the Turf.—When he had a horse in a race, Mr. Fox was all 
eagerness andanxiety. He always placed himself where the animal was to make 
his final effort, or the race was to be most strongly contested. From this spot, 
he eyed the horses advancing with a most immovable look; he breathed quicker 
as they accelerated their pace; and when they came opposite to him, he rode in 
with them at full speed, whipping, spurring, and blowing, as if he would have in- 


At Portsmouth there are at present no ships ordered for service except the 





Britannia, 120. The Queen, 110, is to bear the flag of Sir E. Codrington, and 
is preparing for the purpose. 

The St. George, 120 guns, was launched at Devonport on Thursday. It is 
estimated that thirty thousand persons witnessed the ceremony. Upwards of 
three thousand were on board the San Josef, 120 ; which was brought from her 
moorings to a part of the harbour whence a good view of the launch could be 
had. Admiral Warren entertained 250 guests at his house during the day. The 
keel of the St. George was laid in 1827, and she is constructed on the principles 
of Sir Robert Seppings. The cost of the vessel is—for labour, £15,643; mate- 
rials, £77,878 ; total £93,521. 

An order for preparing the Howe, first-rate, 120 guns, for sea, arrived at 
Sheerness on Thursday sen’night. She was accordingly taken into the basin 
at half-past twelve o'clock ; thence into one of the dry-docks, with all her masts, 
guns, stores, and every thing on board. ‘The water was pumped out by the 
steam engines ; she was blocked up, her bottomexamined, and her copper repair- 
ed where necessary ; and she was ready to go to sea the same evening. The 
following day she was taken out of dock. Thus the whole process of docking, | 
undocking, cleansing, and examining the bottom, and repairing the copper of a | 
first-rate of 120 guns, with all standing, was completed in the short space of 





fused his whole soul into the courage, speed, and perseverance of his favourite 
racer. But when the race was over, whether he won or lost, seemed to be a 
matter of perfect indifference to him, and he immediately directed his conversa- 
tion to the next race, whether he had a horse to run or not.” 

“ The Duke and the Quaker.—His Grace (of Grafton) being fox-hunting, near 
Newmarket, a Quaker, at some distance, upon.an adjoining eminence, pulled off 
his hat, and gave a view holla !—The hounds immediately ran to him, and being 
drawn off the scent, were consequently at fault, which so enraged the Duke, that 
galloping up to the offender, he asked in an angry tone,—“ Art thou a Quaker?” 
“Tam friend,” replied broad -brim.—‘ Well then,” rejoined his Grace, ‘as you 
never pull off your hat to a Christian, I will thank you in future not to pay that 
compliment to a Fox.” 

“4 Sportsman's Gratitude.—On another occasion, when hunting, the Duke | 
(of Grafton) was thrown into a ditch ; at the same time a young curate, calling 
out, * Lie still, your Grace !” leaped over him, and pursued his sport. Such an | 
apparent want of feeling, we might presume, was properly resented : not so; on 
being assisted to remount by his attendants, the Duke said, “That young man 
shall have the first good living that falls to my dispozal ; had he stopped to have 
taken care of me, I never would have patronized him.” He was delighted with 
an ardour similar to his own, or perhaps with a spirit that could not stoop to flat- 
ter. His Grace kept his resolution, and gave the young clergyman the first liv- 
ing which became vacant in his patronage.” 

“A Candid Confession—Many are the droll stories told of old Sykes, but we 
will content ourselves with one anecdote, which sufficiently shows the character 
of the man. Being on asick bed, ke wrote a letter to an intimate crony, contain- 
ing this advice : “1 have done many in my time, Tommy, but never did you; 
don't be agen Merlin for the Leger.” } 

As we draw towards the conclusion, it becomes more and more interesting to 
the general reader ; though to the sporting man the earlier portions of it may be 
more useful and available for professional purposes. The chapter on breeding, 
training, and management of race-horses is chiefly intended for general, rather 
than professional perusal—there being already some efficient works exclusively 
devoted to this important department of turf economy, and particularly that of 
Mr. Darvill. The chapter on jockeys is full of pleasant anecdote, and will afford 
piquant reading for every class of literary taste. Here is an extract :— 

“ The Crack Jockeys, Chifney and Robinson.—First in practice and in skill 
among the jockeys of the present day, stand the names of the famous rivals 


twenty-four hours ; and, had it been necessary, it might have been completed 
even in less time.— Times. 

The Town-Council of Hull, at its meeting on Wednesday, elected the Mar- 
quis of Normanby to succeed the late Earl of Durham as High Steward ofthat 
borough. 

oe 


Batest Kutelligence. 


FRANCE. 

The movements of the Parisian operatives since the 3d instant form the 
topic of most prominence in the Paris journals. Immense numbers of carpen- 
ters, joiners, journeymen wheelwrights, and workmen of different trades have 
assembled in yreat numbers, variously estimated from ten to thirty thousand, in 
the public places in Paris,to deliberate among themselves on conditions they wish 
to enforce upon the masters of various establishments in trade. Their object is 
to reduce the day’s work to twelve hours, instead of fourteen, as it has general- 
ly been, receiving the same pay. 

Every precaution was immediately taken by the police authorities to disperse 
the crowds, and finding that their repeated summonses were unattended to, the y 
were obliged to direct a charge to be made on the assembled multitude by the 
mounted Municipal Guards and Cavalry, by which several persons were wound- 
ed, and some killed. A strong party of the National Guards were stationed in 
various quarters of Paris, and at the latest dates the workmen had mostly dis- 
persed. It was supposed that the workmen would organize and again assemble 
in a short time. 

The Capitol says, that although the operatives have returned to their employ- 
ment, the evil remains as great as ever, that an effect cannot be produced with- 
outa cause, and as the cause of this evil has not been removed, similar results 
are still to be apprehended. 

The Journal des Debats has a long article on the consequences of the coali- 
tion of the tradesmen, and says that the worst result to be apprehended from 
it was, that the country would be lowered in the estimation of foreigners at a 
time when all the resources of the country were necessary to defend it against 
the consequences of the treaty of London. 

The strike of the Parisian operatives has in some degree moderated the 
tone of the French press on the Eastern question. Warlike preparations are, 














Samuel Chifney and James Robinson, each remarkable for his peculiar style of 
riding, and for the success which he has gained in many a well-contested race. 
It has been well observed of these crack riders, that Chifney’s style is that of 


the Kean school ; Robiason’s that of Kemble’s :—the former is frequently cor- | 


rect, always brilliant :—the latter often striking, ever finished. The distinguish- 


however, still going on, and the journal of M. Thiers, the Constitutionnel, still 
talks big, but it is admitted that France will not consider the coercive mea- 
| sures now proposed by the four powers against Mehemet Ali as a ground for 
| war. M. Thiers has asked, indirectly, indeed, but in a way not to be mistaken, 
whether England would give a proof of her friendship for France by agreeing to 


October 3, 


and fresh troops were to be embarked at Madras for China. 

The preliminary operation of the expedition will be to batter down the Bogue 
forts; the campaign is to be opened by also taking possession of Macao at the 
same time ; the occupation of Chusals, and other places on the coast, will be 
the next act in the drama. 

Srincapore, June 9.—The Waterwitch, from China, the 12th ult., arrived 
here yesterday morning, bringing advices from Macao to the same date, and 
from Canton to the 9th. In consequence of a petition from the American mer- 
chants to the Canton authorities, most, if not all the ships at Whampoa had 
been secured ; but it was not expected they would all get cargoes, as there were 
scarcely any tea left. The Americans were still at Canton, but preparing to 
leave by the end of June, in the expectation of the expedition not leaving Singa- 
pore before ist July ; and, as it will be seen from the list at foot of the annexed 
market report that a large portion of the expedition left this on the 30th ult. and 
Ist instant, they would be taken by surprise, and could not possibly all be pre- 
pared to leave at a moment’s warning and a month sooner than they had been 
making their arrangements for. 

The Cowasjee Possily, Sylph, Lady Hayes, and Omega were all attacked 
by junks, and so successfully, that after an action in which the Cowasjee alone 
expended 40 round shot, beside grape and canister, the ships were obliged to 
make their escape, as soon as they could get under weigh, and the wind permit- 
ted. We have not heard that any lives were lost. 

British merchants were still at Macao, tnmolested, but complaining of the de- 
lay of the expedition, and expressing their apprehensions that the difference 
would be patched up too easily for the sake of the tea revenue. 

The Americans were making every preparation to expedite their bu- 
siness, before the arrival of the expedition. Mr. Snow, the American Con- 
sul, had left Canton and arrived at Singapore. A report prevailed that the Em- 
peror had at length been convinced of Governor Lins’ mismanagement, and 
had degraded him by three degrees. The Ghibzees were stillgin revolt, and it 
was feared that anew rebellion would take place in Nepaul. Schah Loojab had 
become so unpopular that it was necessary to reinforce the army in Caberi. 
Five companies of infantry and some artillery had left Bombay for Aden. 

A Chinese boat, laden with rum, silk, and silk piece goods, destined for Macao, 
had been seized by the Mandarins on the pretext that her cargo was intended for 
the English. Several vessels had experienced difficulties in entering the Bogue 
—the Chinese refusing to allow them to pass, on the plea that they had taken 
in their cargoes at Tongkoo. In some instances these difficulties had been 
overcome, but several vessels were still waiting outside. 

The Plenipotentiary for China—It was first reported that Sir George Staunton 
had been appointed by the Home Government to conduct the negotiations with 
China. Afterwards it was said, that no less a person than Lord Auckland would 
go im propria persona inthe Hon. Company’s steamer the Queen. The most 
credible and natural report is, that Admiral the Hon. George Elliot,C.B., will con- 
duct both the coercive and diplomatic business. 

The expedition is to direct itself against Canton. 

British Ships of War comprising the Chinese Squadron.—[All these vessels 

are supposed to be alrady before China.] 

1. At China, on the 19th of May, her Majesty’s ships Druid, 44 guns; Hy- 
acinth, 18, and Volage, 26. 

2. Left Sigapore with despatches for Macao, on the 19th of May, her Majes- 
ty’s ship Alligator. 

3. Sailed from Singapore, on the 30th of May, withsteamers and transports, 
her Majesty's ships Wellesley, bearing the flag of the Commodore, 74 guns, Cru- 
sier, 18, and Algerine, 10. 

4. Was to sail on the 4thof June, her Majesty’s ship Conway, 26, from Singa- 
pore. Remaining at Singapore to take onthe April mail at the same date, the 
Larne, 18. 

5. Were spoken in the Anjeerchannel on the 10th of June, on their way to 
China direct, her Majesty’s ships Melville, 74 (bearing the flag of the Admiral 
Commander-in-Chief,) Blonde, 46, Modeste, 18, and Pylades, 18. 

6. Under orders for sailing from the Cape to China, on the 25th of April, 
her Majesty’s ships Columbine, 18, Nimrod, 20, Blenheim, 74, and Orestes, 18. 

It does not appear that the Herald, Pelorus, Favourite, Andromache, and the 
Pique, as was originally stated, will ferm any part of the Chinese expedition ; 
the Pique, indeed, is now off Alexandria. The Pelorus got on shore at Port 
Essington, in a gale of wind. 





EGYPT. 

The news from Syria is still warlike. Commodore Napier addressed a letter 
to the Governor of Beyrout on the 14th ult., in which he summoned the town to 
surrender. He also sent a Circular to the English Consul instructing him to 
communicate to the consuls of the different Powers, and the British Merchants 
at Beyrout,that Greet Britain, Austria, Russia and Prussia had decided that Sy- 
ria is to be restored to the Porte—and alsv that he had demanded that the Turk 
ish troops be put under his protection. 

This only tended to increase the inflexibility of Mehemet Ali, and his recep- 


j tion of the Four Consuls, who waited upon him to receive his ultimatum, was 


brief and unceremonious, beyond all precedent. He would scarcely listen to 
them; declared that he had giventhem the only answer he intended to give; 
repeated that he placed his trust in God ; asked when they intended to depart, 
and wished to have no further conversation on the subject. Pipes and coffee 
were brought, and the conference ended in about 3 minutes after it began ! 

The troops of the Henjas began to arrive in Alexandria on the 20th. In 
the morning of the 26th a regiment of artillery entered the city, and two regi- 
ments of cavalry, and several of infantry were expected. ‘These troops were to 
be stationed along the coast, and would be supported in the rear by 30,000 Be- 
douins. There was then in and about Alexandria a force of 40,000 men ; 
20,000 more were on their march thither, and_not less than 550 pieces of artille- 
ry were in battery on the coast. 

Letters from Constantinople received in Alexandria state that the expedition 
against Syria would consist of 15,000 Turks, 2,000 Austrians, and 5,000 Eng- 
lish. 

Berlin, Aug. 10.—Letters from St. Petersburg§ bring the important news 
of orders from the Russian Admiralty to Constradt, immediately to send 18 
men of war to the Mediterranean. When these 18 sail shall have joined the 
squadron under the command of Admiral Stopford, he will have a fleet of 48 
sail, viz., 22 English, 4 Austrian, 4 Turkish, and 18 Russian. Besides these, 
some English ships of the line will shortly be ordered to reinforce the fleet in 
the Levant. 

Constantinople, Aug. 19.—The ratification of the treaty of the 15th of July is 
said to have been signed to-day, and a Turkish envoy will be despatched with it 
to London the day alter to-morrow. 

Everything indicates that important events are expected. Anarmy of 30,000 
men will shortly be assembled on the Asiatic coast of the Bosphorus. Izzet Me- 
hemed Pacha, commander of the, Castles of the Dardanelles, has been suddenly 
sent for, and has had several conferences with the Ministers. It seems that he 
is to receive instructions relative to the fortification and defence of the Darda- 
nelles. He is accompanied by three Prussian engineer officers, whose services 
must be highly valuable to him. ‘The Russian force on the Black Sea ready 
to embark is said to be 30,000 men. There are besides 80,000 Russian troops 
in Bessarabia ready, in case of ne ed, tu hasten to the assistance of the Porte 
by land, which, however, is to be avoided as long as possible. Some violent 
proceeding on the part of Mehemet Ali is expected, and considerable apprehen- 
sions are entertained. 

Avexanpria, Aug 20, quarter past two o’clock.—Two Austrian frigates have 


just arrived and anchored alongside the Bellerophon, outside the reef. The 


Turkish and Egyptian fleet are all in motion, apparently putting themselves in 
order for the last resort. ‘The news of Commodore Napier’s arrival at Bey- 
rout with four men-of-war, a corvette, and a Turkish line of battle ship, is con- 
firmed. Captain Walker is said to be on board the last, but nothing has yet 
been seen of the Arnauts on that part of the coast. The despatch of Abbas 
Pacha, the Governor of Beyrout, states that Commodore Napier summoned the 
town to surrender to the Sultan, and ordered Abbas Pacha and his troops to 
acknowledge his authority, or evacuate Beyrout forthwith. The governor, who 
is supported by a strong force in the interior, replied that he held the town for 


Mehemet Ali, and that it Commodore Napier attempted to land a single man, 
he would consider it as the commencement of hostilities, and would act accord- 
ingly. It appears that nothing further had occurred at the time the messen- 
ger came away. 


The arrival of the news from Beyrout and of the Austrian frigates must speed- 
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; ily bring things to a crisis. The Pacha declared a few days since that Uf any 
ing feature of Chifney’s style is the manner in which he “ waits” until he thinks | @** with her against Russia in the event of that power departing from its solemn | »ovement were made against the peace of Syria, he would instantly order his 
the time for action has arrived, which he calculates to a nicety, when the quiet, | "gagement to respect the integrity of the Turkish Ewpire. son Ibrahim to march into Asia Minor in open hostilityto the Sultan; further, 
but rapid, way in which he steals up to his horses, and then the terrific rush, so No answer has been given, because the question has not been formally put, that if the British flect blockaded Alexandria, he would meet that movement by 
entirely his own, with which he finishes his race, excite the admiration and sur- but a note was received from Lord Palmerston which is considered to be higb- | an instant order for the stoppage of the Indian mails, whether by the Red Sea 
prise of the spectators. Even Robinson yields to him when it comes to a close ly satisfactory, as showing his desire to remain on kind terms with France. | route or the Euphrates. A few days, perhaps a few hours, will decide ail. 
contest between them, as in the celebrated match between Priam and Tucetta, | The four Powers, however, wi not give way, and the French Cabinet have The exact numbers of the Egyptian forces are stated to be as follows : —Corps 
which presented a specimen of finished jockeyship, such as has seldom been | received an intimation that, in addition to the blockade of oes will take of Ibrahim Pacha at Marasch and Koniah 112,000—corps of Osman Pasha at 
witnessed. In this famous race Robinson (on Lucetta) led, Chifney lying right | possession of the fortresses of Mehemet Ali on the coast. M. Thiers has dis- Aleppo, Damascus and Tripoli, 25,000—corps of Abbas Pasha at St. Jean 
in his wake. If the former tried to look over his left shoulder to ascertain how | tinctly stated the eventualities which eae ee 7.7 sg ales age o! | WAcre, Beyrout and the Libanos, to be increased by force from the Mecca and 
his opponent was running, the latter was bent to the off-side, so as to be out of | France tothe proceedings of the four Powers; and as it : believ ed that these | the Hedjaz 43,000—fleets at Alexandria 35,000 —soldiers of the arsenal ditto 
sight. This race was run in this manner almost from end to end, nor could Ro. | eventualities are remote, strong hopes are now entertained that peace will be 6000—National Guard ditto 8000—artillery and troops of the line stationed 
binson ever get a view of his wily adversary until he came up to him and passed maintained. along the coast 5000—National Guard of Cairo 32,000—new levies 20,000— 
him to win. Such is the high opinion generally entertained of Robinson's riding, Total 301.000 

that heis said at Newmarket to be half a stone better than any other jockey. His : 

style of riding is one of finished elegance ; and although his usual method of 
bringing a horse through a race is distinguished for its gentleness, never punish- 
ing is h 





THE CHINA EXPEDITION. 

The first part of the expedition against China sailed on the 30th of May, and ; , ’ 
the remainder on the 2d of June. The Melville, the Blonde, and twe sloops of Kluva—Retreat of the Russians.—The following article, published in the 
war passed the straits of Anjeeron the 10th of June, for China. Admiral Elliot Delhi Gazette, of the 9th of July, states positively, and upon authority, the re 
orse except he sees it absolutely necessary, yet when occasion requires, | must have arrived there, Additional transports had been taken up at Calcutta, \ treat of the Russians from Khiva : 
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“The halt of the Russians, if not their retrogade movement, continues to be 
confirmed by letters from various quarters. And this is authentically said, to have 
arisen from the remonstrances of the British authorities, who, while they are 
using their most strenuous exertions to induce the Khivans to give up their 
Russian captives, and by so doing, to remove the chief cause of quarrel as set 
forth in the Russian declaration of war, have declared their determination to op- 
pose any further advance of the Autocrat’s troops towards British India. 

The intelligence of the state of affairs in India is, upon the whole, satis- 
factory, and indicates a continuance of peace with the native princes. Dost Mo- 
hamed had been released from confinement ; and his daughter had become an in- 
mate of the harem of the Ameer. The Russian retreat from Khiva was matter 
of notoriety at Herat. 


REVOLUTION IN MADRID—A PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 
APPOINTED. 


Madrid, Sept. 1.—The drums are beating to arms, and the long expected ex- 
plosion may, before I close my letter, blow to atoms this new phantasmagoric 
administration, for it cannot yet be called a government, for the whole may end 
in a bottle of smoke, as it has happened before—when the capital presented a 
threatening aspect—nay, even after a prelude of a little isolated bloodshed. 

The Ayuntamiento met this morning, and ordered the National Guard to be 
ready to take up arms—to oppose by force the publication of the new law of 
Ayuntamiento ; the drums were beating to arms at two p. M, and the different 
batallions mustered at their respective rendezvous. By four p. m., a couple of 

musket shots were fired at the upper end of Carrera de San Geronimo, followed 

by a great slamming of doors—numbe.s of people running through the streets, 
and in the twinkling of an eye all the shops and houses were closed. At 5a 
large body of infantry of the line, preceded by some cavalry, marched up the 
Puerta del Sol, to the Calle de Alcala, with great shouting on the part of the 
people, but no firing. 

Eight o’clock p. m.—Madrid is in a state of open rebellion against the Queen’s 
government. The Ayuntamiento held a public sitting at noon, attended by 
such a multitude that the hall and building could not contain them. One of this 
multitude addressed the Presidert saying, that for two months the capital had 
had no government, and no authorities it could trust to, but the Ayuntamiento, 
all the rest having turned their backs on the constitution and special order, being 
now in the same position as in 1814 and 1823. They knew not how to protect 
their own lives, nor those of their wives and children. The President replied, 
the Ayuntamiento had proved its readiness to sacrifice their lives a thousand 
times in defence of the constitution and of their fellow-citizens. 


By a royal decree, dated Valencia, the 28th of August, the new Spanish mi- 
nistry is constituted as follows :—M. Cortazar, Minister of Justice and Presi- 
dent of the Council; General Xavier Espirox, Minister of War; Antonio y Za- 
yas, Minister for Foreign Affairs; Firmin Artela, Minister of the Interior; Ar- 
men, Minister of Marine ; ‘Secaides, Minister of Finance ad interiin. 

At the news of the formation of the ministry, which is the sense of the majo- 
rity of the Cortes, the municipality of Madrid declared itself in permanence on 
the Ist of September. The national militia took up arms and occupied the prin- 
cipal posts. The Captain General Aldama received a discharge, which killed 
his horse and wounded his aide-de-camp. He took up a position at the Retiro, 
with two battallions, a squadron, and several pieces of artillery. The political 
chief Buerens was arrested, and kept at the Hotel de Ville. Notwithstanding 
the events of the day, the aspect of Madrid was tranquil on the evening of the 
Ist of September. 


WHAT CAN MEHEMET ALI DO? 
From the Malta Times of August 31. 

The all-absorbing subject of the present moment is “the Pacha of Egypt and 
the Eastern question.” The Pacha, it is said, is, and will continue to be, inflexi- 
ble. In this case war is inevitable. 

But has the Pacha seriously reflected on the nature and all the chances of the 
war! Wefear not. ‘The time is past whenthe Arabs conquered more than one 
half of the old world. That one half was immersed in the darkness of ignorance. 
The Saracens carried science with them. Science is light, and for light to dis- 
pel darkness no miracle is required. 

But Mehemet Ali, in lieu of carrying science with him (except in the persons 
of a few French and Italian adventurers,) has European science opposed to him. 
He therefore must fall if he holds out. He may mimic Cesar, and his Marc-An- 
tonian followers may say that he fell with dignity (we shall say with barbarian 
obstinacy,) that ‘with his mantle covering up his face, even at the base of 
Pompey’s pillar,” &c.—but fall he must if he resists. Let us, however, enter 
into the details of our prediction. 

Will he take the initiative and march on Constantinople? And what then? 
The Russians will be there before him. The passage of the Bosphorus will be 
defended. An Anglo-Turkish fleet will defend the Turkish capital. And he has 
no means of crossing it with any body of troops capable of keeping a footing on 
the opposite shore until reinforcements should arrive. An Egyptian army had a 
thousand times better be in Egypt than on the shores of the Bosphorus, or of the 
Dardanelles, without the means of passing the straight in force sufficient to meet 
at the first moment an opposing army; neither can Mehemet Ali take up a de- 
fensive position on those shores ; for how can he protect the rear of his army, and 
ensure his supplies ! 

The English will invest aad take St. Jean d’Acre as sure as the fortress exists. 
They will command the sea. Why Julius Cwsar of old, at Alesia, shut himself 
up in an inland position between lines of circumvallation and countervallation, 
and thence beat one enemy outside, and starved out another from the city 
within. 

The English will surely take St. Jean d’Acre, and that is the key of the pro- 
vinces occupied by the Pacha of Egypt. They will surely occupy Beyrout. 
Each of these two places, succoured from the sea, will become a nucleus for col- 
lecting a force and accumulating supplies, a point for the distributionof arms, and 
for concluding conventions. 

And when Syria and the Pacha’s provinces of Asia Minor are revolutionised, 
how will Mehemet Ali find his way back from the shores of the Bosphorus, fol- 
lowed up by a Russian force, having the means of crossing the strait ! 

This position is ridiculous ; Colonel Selves will never advise him to leave his 
rear exposed, his communications and supplies subject to be cut off, for the pur- 
pose of marching on a point where no result can be obtained when he arrives 
there. 

Will, then, Ibrahim indeed remain on the defensive, and defend the passes 
against any Russian force which may enter Asia Minor! 

But St. Jean D'’Acre will, nevertheless, be taken, Beyreut and the whole of 
the towns on the Syrian coast be occupied, the people of Syria revolutionised, 
those of Asia Minor, if necessary, embodied and supplied with arms; the sea 
will be closed against reinforcements supplied from Egypt, and the Desert also, 
or nearly so. 

In this position Ibrahim’s army must divide itself into four or five divisions, 
acting separately, on different and remote points; its ammunition must in time 
be consumed, its supplies be always precarious, and in the end, pressed on every 
side, it must surrender to those opposed to it. 

The rear of an army must always be free from insult ; but Ibrahim's army 
would be assailed on every side—whether he marched to the shores of the Bos- 
phorus, or remained in a defensive position in Syria, and the adjacent provinces 
of Asia Minor. 

Unless, therefore, the Pacha be mad, he will not hold out. He knows that 
his case is not pressing at the moment. Before the Russians can enter Asia 
Minor and force the passes, time must elapse. Before any revolution armed 
and favoured by England can become serious to the great force he has in Syria, 
sometime raust also pass. The naval force cannot reach him on land—the force 
to be employed against him on land is too diminutive to create instant dismay. 

Therefore after a little more vapouring, and a few more demonstrations, we 
shall see him in due time recal his troops, and accept of what is offered him. 
For as to Asia Minor, or Syria, they must be cut up in detail, or surrender at 
discretion, if they remain there, at war with the allies. They will be starved 
out, without his men fiuding any one to fight a pitched battle with. 

Had Ibrahim to defend the passes and take up a defensive position in the hope 
of some favourable turn of circumstances his position might not be so unfa- 
vourable as it at present appears. But the contrary is the case, and his position 
will be worse every day he resists. And if he hoids out long he will have to 
fight his way if he can, to Egypt, with an enemy on his flanks and in his rear. 
The only chances that could be favourable to the Pacha are that England should 
not wish Constantinople to be occupied by the Russians—that they should be 
adverse to the Russians entering Asia Minor—or that the Russians should send 
a force there which Ibrahim could beat. But the two first are no doubt provided 
for, and the latter is rather unlikely. 

All this has been brought about by sending Ottoman statesmen to France 
and England, in order to see what true liberty is—which led to that master 
stroke of policy (the man who conceived which onght to be canonized at his 
death, or rather be decreed the apotheosis,) the granting of the constitution of 

Gulhané. Had Mehemet Ali given liberty to the Syrians, he would have hadall 
Asia Minor declare for him, and might have been at Constantinople. Tyrants, 
however, do not understand this manceuvre, an’ what they can purchase by the 
concession of liberty which costs them nothing, and gives them adominion that 
is permanent, they choose to acquire by the sword, which costs them immense 
sacrifices, and yields them only a temporary domination. 

Mehemet Ali has plaiuly lost the proper moment for action—when he heard of 
the constitution of Gulhané he should immediately either have accepted of the 
best terms he could obtain, or have played his great game of marching on Con- 





stantinople. After that constitution was granted he never could have achance ; 
for the weed of slavery cannot even grow, and much less can it flourish, beside 
the noble tree of genuine liberty. 


—— a — 
CANADA—MONTREAL ADDRESS TO THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 
[The Mayor, the Hon. Peter M‘Gill, and members of the Council,presented to 
his Excellency the following address on the 28th ult.] 
May it please your Excellency, 





We, the Mayor, Aldermen, and Councillors, of the City of Montreal, in Com- 
mon Council assembled, embrace the first opportunity that has presented itself 
since the Incorporation of the City, and on the gratifying oceasion of your well- 
merited elevation to the dignity of the Peerage of the United Kingdow of Great 
Britain and Ireland, to offer your Excellency our hearty congratulations on your 
safe return amongst us, after a long and arduous journey through the Province of 
Upper Canada, and to express our most devoted attachment to the Queen’s Per- 
son and Government. 

We thank your Excellency for the extension to this Province of a system of 
Municipal Government, modelled as nearly as circumstances would admit, on that 
of the Parent State ; and for the confidence your Excellency has been pleased to 
repose in us, in selecting us from among our numerous and highly respectable 
fellow citizens, to be the first Members of the Corporation—we beg leave to as- 
assure your Excellency, that in the discharge of the important duties that have 
devolved upon us, we shall be actuated solely by a sincere desire to promote the 
salubrity, embellishment, and the general improvement of the City,and to increase 
the comfort, security and prosperity of its inhabitants. 

In so doing, we are convinced that we shall only be seconding your Excellency’s 
benevolent intentions, and best acquit ourselves of the high trust which your Ex- 
cellency has committed to our management. We cannot in justice to our own 
feelings, refrain from expressing on this occasion, on our own behalf and that of 
our fellow citizens, the high sense which we entertain of your Excellency’s de- 
votion to the important duties of yourexalted station, of your zeal for the public 
service, of your indefatigable activity and perseverance, in making yourself per- 
sonally acquainted with the inhabitants of the colonies, their local wants, and the 
resources of the country at large; and of the earnest desire you have invariably 
manifested to encourge public improvements. As dutiful and loyal subjects of 
our most gracious Sovereign, we fecl grateful for Her Majesty’s benevolent con- 
sideration for Her North American Colonies, whose inhabitants are principally 
engaged in Agriculture and Commerce, in having appointed as Her Representa- 
tive in this portion of Her dominions, at an important crisis, a Statesman deeply 
experienced in Trade and Commerce, and enjoying the perfect confidence of Her 
Cabinet. From our knowledge of the advantages which have already been ob- 
tained for the North American Colonies since your Excellency assumed the ad- 
ministration of the Government, we confidently hope, that under your advice and 
recommendation, many salutary measures will be adopted by the Imperial Par- 
liament and the Local Legislature,tending to improve our Commercial regulations, 
and thereby more firmly cement our connection with the British Empire. 

In conclusion we beg leave to assure your Excellency, that we shall always 
be prepared to give our willing assistance in the furtherance of all mea- 
sures calculated to advance the generel prosperity of the country, and on all 
occasions use our best exertions and influence to preserve public order, and to 
maintain harmony and good government in the Corporation. 

City Hatt, Montreal, Sept. 28, 1840. Peter M‘Giut, Mayor. 

To which His Excellency was pleased to make the subjoined reply :— 

Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen, 

I thank you sincerely for the expression of your kind feelings towards me on 
my return amongst you. 

Called upon to exercise a most difficult and invidious duty in selecting 
those who should be the first municipal authorities in this city, it is to me a 
matter of the highest satisfaction to feel that the public voice has been so un- 
equivocally expressed in favour of the choice which I have been enabled to 
make. I rely upon your jugdment and discretion in the exercise of the im- 
portant trust confided to you, and it will be my endeavour to afford you every 
assistance in my power to enable you to discharge your daties to the satisfac- 
tion of your fellow citizens, and for the benefit of the Town. 

I take this opportunity of repeating through you to the citizens of Montreal 
my deep regret at the unfortunate circumstances which prevented me from 
accepting the flattering compliment which they were pleased to offer, and to 
assure them that I am most grateful for the feeling which prompted it. 

I use no words of form when I tell you that I feel the deepest interest in the 
welfare of these Provinces. I came amongst you with an earnest desire to dis- 
charge my duty to my Sovereign, and to my fellow-subjects whom she had con- 
fided to my care. But my heart is now in the work, and through the blessing of 
Providence, and with the support of those who desire to maintain the high pri- 
vilege of British subjects, I hope to see this country British in feeling—Bnitish in 
Institutions—a source of strength, instead of anxiety to the Parent State, and a 
land of which those who dwell in it may feel justly proud. 





Died, at Summerville, near Charleston, on the first of Semptember, of Congestive Fe- 
ver, Wm. S. Boag, a native of Stockport, Eng., fer the last twenty-two years a respec- 
table resident of Charleston, S. C. . 

His Eulogy is written in the hearts of those who knew him best. 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, § 1-4a8 1-2 per cent. prem. 
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In summing up the intelligence by the last arrival, we are not much inclined 
to vary the opinions we have heretofore expressed in relation to the affairs of the 
old world. True it is, nevertheless, that appearances are more warlike in conse- 
quence of the contumacy of Mehemet Ali, who is still inthe mood of resist. 
ance to the allied Powers. But, as we have said before, he is powerless against 
the force that will be brought against him, unless France should fly to his assist- 
ance, in which case a general war would ensue. The issue of the case will turn 
on the policy of France, and although her preparations for a struggle would seem 
to continue, a more moderate tone is used by her diplomatists and her public 
journals, which seem to indicate returning reason. 

While the French nation was uttering fierce denunciations against the four 
powers, and England in particular—while she was, apparently, with one accord, 
girding up her loins for a great conflict abroad, she was suddenly called on to turn 
her attention to riots and discords at home. The affair of Louis Napoleon at 
Boulogne was scarcely cold, when a formidable insurrection broke out among the 
workmen of Paris, which seemed to threaten alarming consequences. They avow- 
ed republican doctriaes, and a republican banquet was got up, at which thousands 
attended, including many in the uniform of the national guards. These events, 
coupled with the consideration that the army—which cherishes so much affection 
for the memory of Napoleon,and love for all his family—is not always tobe relied 
on, sobered the excited and offended M. Thiers, and caused the King to reflect 
seriously before he put himself in hostile array against those very powers, which 
in case of difficulty with his own subjects, could alone keep him upon his throne. 
From that time the journals in the government interest, moderated their language, 
and M. Thiers, it is said, intimated to Lord Palmerson that France might stand 
neuter in the operations carried on against Mehemet Ali, if England would pro- 
mise to join her against Russia, shouldthe latter power prove unfaithful to her 
engagements, or attempt to make any permanent conquests in Turkey. If the 
government of France has made such a commun ication to England, as the best 
informed papers assert, it settles the question of French assistance to the Pacha. 

Taking it for granted, as wo may safely do, that France will not oppose her- 
self hastily to the great powers on this point, it remains for us to consider what 
are the abilities and resourses of the Egyptian despot, to enable him to resist the 
combined forces of Great Britain, Russia, Austria, and Prussia. In estimating 
this we would first call attention to an article from a Malta paper, which will 
be found among our extracts, entitled “What can Mehemet Alido!” This 
article, which appears to be written by a military hand, demonstrates pretty 
clearly the hopelessness of the Egyptian cause. The advance of Ibrahim 
Pacha one foot towards Constantinople would be followed by the destruction of 
the Egyptian squadron at Alexandria by the combined fleets, and the march of 
30,000 Russians into Asia Minor, who would, with Europeans tactics, put Ibra- 
him to the route. Ibrahim however will not, counselled as he is by Soylman 
Bey, a French officer, better known to military men as Col. Selves—advance 
upon Constantinople at all, because his supplies as well as his retreat would 
be cut off by the naval force on the coast in his rear. This squadron could at 
any time land a body of troops that would materially intercept all his suc- 
cours ; in fact his army would be by no means safe while an enemy held Bey- 
rout and St. Jean d’Acre, places which would undoubtedly be occupied by the 
allies. Mehemet will doubtless reflect on these difficulties before he carries 
matters to extremities. He must and will in our opinion succumb, after trying 
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said she is about todo. Preparing for the worst, however, the British merchants 
in Egypt have been warned bv theirconsul of the existing danger, and urged to 
make no new credits or contracts. 

The insurrection in Spain may with more propriety be called a new revolu- 
tion, since it seems to be a admitted that a change in the Regency is determined 
upon by the insurgents in the event of success ; it also appears that Espartero was 
urged to take on himself the powers of a Dictator, when, supported as he is by 
the army, he could make what change he pleased. He, however, declined for 
the present the dangerous honor and responsibility of such a position. The re- 
publican party is doubtless at the head of this fresh movement, and as Madrid is 
the great focus of that party, the Queen’s removal to Valentia is accounted for ; 
nor can her return to the capital be deemed safe even under the protection of the 
Victorious army, since it is generally admitted that the troops are not to be relied 
on. All this shows what dangers still beset that ill-fated country, whose pros- 
pect of tranquillity seems more than ever distant. We do not believe, norhave 
we ever believed that that country would be settled without some other great 
convulsion ; and the same, too, may be said of Portugal, where the genius of dis- 
cord is equally busy and mischeivous. With a population so uneducated as that 
of Spain is, and which, or a large portion of it, has relieved itself from the do- 
minion of the Priests, by embracing infidelity, what can be expected? Such 
persons cannot make good citizens, and from bad citizens good government sel- 
dom emanates. If, then, the jacobins of the Metropolis gain the entire ascend- 
y ancy in the capital, what is to prevent them from re-enacting the bloody scenes 
of Paris in 1792! The overthrow of the Carlist party, and the withdrawal of 
the British force from the north of Spain, which is announced by this arrival, will 
tend to hasten the calamity which we foresee, because in the absence of foreign 
enemies, domestic discords always thrive. The army, too, having no further 
occupation, will become licentious, and, being disaffected to the established go- 
vernment, will be an instrument in the hands of a military aspirant for putting 
himself at the head of affairs, expelling or sacrificing the royal family, and, ina 
word, making himself another Napoleon. The efforts of Lord Palmerston and 
other participators in the Quadruple treaty, to restore Spain to prosperity and 
tranquillity, have turned out a miserable failuse. The Queen’s party, now that 
Don Carlos is subdued and driven from the ie is not strong enough to sup+ 
port itself ; and the Spanish people, unfortunately, have not moral force enough to 
sustain a liberal system of government without suffering it to degenerate into 
anarchy. The end is not yet. 

It is most gratifying to perceive, as we do from the journals of every section of 
the British Empire, that the crops are abundant, of excellent quality, and, thus 
far, well secured. The country, therefore, is for the present under tranquil eir- 
cumstances with regard to food for the ensuing year. It appears, however, that 
in the article of wheat there is not so great an abundance as there is of other grain, 
but this is not the consequence of a defective crop ; on the contrary, the produce 
is superier both in quantity and quality to that of many a year; but the spring 
in Great Britain was unusually cold and wet, and agriculturists were thereby 
greatly precluded from sowing wheat; hence the apparent deficiency. In har- 
vest time, as is commonly the case, wheat rose somewhat in price ; so much so 
indeed, that the foreign duties became reduced to a nominal rate,—that of 2s. 8d. 
per quarter,—the ports were therefore open for the reception of foreign grain 
and flour, and, in the course of a few days purchases were made to no less an 
amount than 1,500,000 quarters ;—in Hull alone 500,000 quarters were bought, 
and the rest in the usual importing ports. This, nevertheless, will be insufficient 
for the wants of so dense a community as that of the British empire, and it may 
still be necessary to apply abroad to make up the deficiency ; but the harvest here 
has likewise been gloriously abuadant and of excellent quality, America, there- 
fore, will be able to export largely from her surplus supply, and England may 
then receive any quantity of the necessary commodity without having to pay for 
it in specie. 

Now this is a highly and important feature both in British and in American 





affairs, and one which we trust will not be lost sight of. The exportation of 
specie to the old continent in exchange for grain was observed in England with 
serious apprehension ; and the periodical reports of the Bank of England were 
compared, with anxious forebodings ; the exportation of specie from this country 
to England was equally a matter of concern, and by these considerations the 
interests of commerce were greatly clogged. The demand for foreign grain, 
which will doubtless recur ere long, may therefore be well satisfied by purcha- 
sing from America of her splendid superfluity, and paying for it in British man- 
factures. 

Money, by this means, will be kept at home on both sides, whilst each coun- 
try will be deriving advantages of a nature essential to its welfare ; public appre- 
hensions will be immediately allayed on those questions, and an impulse will be 
given to industry and commerce which cannot fail to issue in beneficial conse- 
quences. 

The expedition to China was drawing near to its destination, and was expected 
to reach it about the 20th of June. Macao it is said will be immediately occupied, 
under an arrangement made with the Portuguese government at Lisbon. The 
naval force consists of three line of battle ships, six frigates, small and large, 
eight sloops of war, and the Atalanta steamer. 





The ministerial pet, Mr. O'Connell, is giving his worthy patrons no little trou- 
ble by his vociferous demands for Repeal. Even the Globe begins to complain. 
The following remarks fell from the sturdy Agitator in one of his recent speeches. 
The suggestions contained therein seem to direct his countrymen in Loadon, 
Liverpool, Manchester, &c., to set fire to these cities when the proper moment 
shall arrive. 


“T may be told, to be sure, that England will not consent to the repeal, and 
that she will rather go to war with us than let us have our wishes. Whether 
England wishes to do so or not, we are determined not to go to war with her. 
The Americans carried their revolution—for it deserves the name of one by not 
violating any law. They remained perfectly quiet until they saw their sons 
slaughtered and their families destroyed before their eyes ; and when such a state 
of things was introduced, they then resorted to their arms for protection— 
(cheers.) There are 80,000 Irishmen in Manchester. There are 90,000 Irish- 
men in Liverpool, and there are upward of 200,000 Irishmen in London. There 
is not a town or city throughout the land that has not multitudinous masses of 
our fellow countrymen, who are all ready to assist and support one another ; and 
if the homesteads and the viilages of Ireland were exposed to the destruction of 
a riotous soldiery—if for instance, the Russian despot lent his troops to England 
forthe purpose of putting down the popwlar movement in Ireland—if such a state 
of things occurred in this country, who shall tell me what frightful revenge might 
not be taken by our fellow citizens in England for the persecution of their friends 
on this side of the water, and in what fearful manner her proudest cities might be 
made to suffer for her cruelty to Ireland ?” 





We eopy with satisfaction the Address of the Mayor and Municipal authori- 
ties of Montreal to the Governor-General, and his Lordship’s reply thereto. The 
latter is a document that all will fully appreciate—its language and sentiments 
are those of an Englishman. Can we say more. 





We have received from Messrs. Chapin & Co., 138 Fulton St., the little work 

on astronomy by Dr. Nichol, Professor of Astronomy in the University of @tas- 
gow, entitled “ Views of the Architecture of the Heavens, in a series vt letters 
to a Lady.” We are glad to see a reprint of this valuable litt}e compilation, 
done up in the neat and cheap form of the present edition. I+ enriched by nu- 
merous illustrations and views of the heavenly bodies,whiet add much to its value 
and materially assist the student in comprehending the wonders of that beautiful 
science. 
Messrs. Lea and Blanchard have just pubiished a novel by the author of Clin- 
ton Bradshaw, East and West, &c., ir * Vols., called Howard Pinckney. This 
author's works furnish very agree2!e reading and are generally well received by 
the public. It is for sale at Messrs. Carvils and other booksellers. 
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O Southern Familie —A” English lady of long experience in tuition, wishes to en- 
gage herself as Governess 1n a family proceeding to one of the Southern cities. She 
0Ssesses a thoreugh knowledge of French, Italian, Music, and Drawing, and all the 
ranches ofa polite education. The best references can be given. For cards of ad- 








his strength a little, especially if France should offer her mediation, as it is 


dress apply at the Albion office ; ifby letter [post paid) address Miss C. D., who will im- 
mediately reply. oct3tt 
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THE EVENING VISION. 


Here are two letters which fell into my hands under rather curious circumstan- 
ces, which it would take too much time here to relate : they were found, one in 
copy, the other in original, among the papers of a young German whom I knew 
well, and who died a year or two ago at Basle in Switzerland—that Basle in 
which Holbein lived a great many years ago, and in which he painted his ever- 
memorable Dance of Death, (the prototype of all subsequent ‘“ danses Maca- 
bres,”) upon sundry rough planks, combined into a kind of paling—a paling open 
to all the winds of heaven, and which, were it now in existence, would be worth 
its weight ia gold. ; 

This young German, Hermann Von G., was one of those earnest minded men, 
of whom there are not very many in the present day—he was a long-haired, light 
mustachioed youth, with a tobacco-pipe sticking out of the front pocket of his 
extremely ill-fashioned coat, it is true—but these were mere conventional absur- 
dities, which he could not very well escape, having been educated at Gottingen, 
and taken his decree in the Eurschenschaft as other men of his age ; but where 
he was unlike the common herd of bragging, swaggering, beer-drinking, renown- 
ing, students of his time, was in a certain quiet intensity of thought and action, 
which prevented him from ever leaving anything half done, and which caused 
him to follow up everything which he undertook, with a resolution that very ge- 
nerally carried him to the point at which he aimed. I have mentioned this pecu- 
liarity in his character, simply lest, after having read his letter, you should say 
he was but a dreamer and a visionary ; if you please to think him such, J cannot 
hinder you from so doing, but at the same time you will have formed an extreme- 
ly erroneous estimate of the man. 

You must know, tnat after several years passed in the university I have before 
mentioned, during which he was much domesticated in the family of the celebra- 
red professor Crump, (who had one only daughter, beautiful, I am told, as the 
Blumine, who so pleasantly yet wofully dented the intellect of Diogenes Ten- 
felsdrock, as Carlyle has told us in the most poetical of prose,) he was forced to 
retire for the sake of his health to the small town of Spangenberg, inthe Lower 
Rhine, from whence is dated the epistle you are about to read. 

“ Spangenberg, March 1, 1838. 
“ Lieber Freund, 

“‘T have now been nearly three months in this town, and have pursued my 
studies with as much diligence as my health has allowed, never forgetting those 
lessons which were inculcated in me by you, during the pleasant time whilst I 
was under your care. I cannot say that the companions with whom I am here 
obliged to associate, at all ——— to me for those whom I have left behind— 
more than all do I miss you, my dear friend and tutor, who, with an almost fa- 
therly kindness, allowed me to consider myself as a son while under the roof of 

our hospitable abode—and also your fair and much esteemed daughter, the 
Fraulein Margaret, to whom I commend myself, by your permissien, with all due 
sentiments of respect and regard. 
“‘T must confess to you that my health has not of late improved as I could 
wish. I think the air of this place too keen forme. I have found also that, af- 
ter long reading a kind of nervousness often comes over me—a feeling which I 
de not remember ever to have experienced until the last few months. During 
the moment of excitement which this nervousness produces, I have recourse to 
our old relaxation of smoking tobacco, which I find has a calming effect, and I 
also then solace myself, with the perusal of those poets whom I was in the habit 
of reading aloud during those happy and bygone hours when I was seated by 
your fireside, with your deep-eyed daughter working at the little table before us. 
Apropos to your daughter, I must tell you, my friend, of a somewhat strange 
and startling incident which occurred to me the other night, and which I have 
examined by all the rules of philosophy, but which, nevertheless, I cannot ex- 
plain. I mention it to you, as to one who has learning sufficient to search out 
those things which are hidden from the commoner race of men, and also as to a 
friend who, at all events, will not laugh at me, or call that folly, which is, how- 
ever, strictly and uncompromisingly true. 

“You must know then, that on Friday evening last, it having been a very 
beautiful day, with an almost summer clearness of atmosphere, Pues sitting in 
my chamber, reading Jean Paul, (being utterly fatigued by several hours’ hard 
study,) and inhaling a fragrant cloud from the meerschaum you were kind enough 
to present me with on tle day when we parted at the gates of Gottingen ; when 
coming to a certain passage descriptive of a shady garden at evening tide, where 
‘the moon was sleeping as a dead one, and beyond the orchard the sua’s red 
evening clouds had fallen like summer rose leaves, and the evening star, the 
brideman of the sun, hovered like a glancing butterfly above the rosy red, de- 
priving no single starlet of its light,’ I was not unnaturally carried away by my 


The Avion. 














October 3, 





_ “I must now apologize to rer for having detained you by so long and so dull 
an epistle, but, knowing the kindliness of your disposition, I do not despair of 
being forgiven. Place me, I beseeeh you, at the feet of your all-fair daughter 
t, whom I hope soen to see in more real form than I did a few nights 
since. I am, my dear friend and professor, ever your devoted disciple, 
“ Hermann von G.” 
REPLY OF PROFESSOR GRUMP TO HIS FRIEND AND PUPIL. 
Gottingen, March 2, 1838. 
“‘Weep with me, Hermann—I am bereaved of all that remained to cheer me 
in my old age. My daughter was taken ill last week, and, after much suffering, 
she spasted il life on Friday night, the 27th ultimo. She died as the clock 
struck ten; with her last breath she spoke of you, and willed that I should re- 
turn you the betrothal ring which you gave her at parting, and trusted that you 
would keep it in memory of her. 

‘Come to me, that we may weep together over the fair, the innocent, the 
beautiful—over her who is gone before, and who, in the empty dusk, remains a 
pure angelic figure, godlike, and mounting to the godlike, where she will hover, 
beckoning us to mount to her. 

“ Thy friend in sorrow. 


Vavieties. 


CHLOE. 
Chloe’s a belle and poetess, 
But then of both the curse is, 
She makes her face that all men bless, 
And never makes her verses.—Le Brum. 
COURTIERS. 
Courtiers you may cyphers call, 
Their worth is in their place ; 
In favour they are millions all, 
And nothings in disgrace.—Brebeuf. 
THE LITTLE MISHAP. 
I promised my love 
To adore her till now, 
On a leaf in the grove 
I had written my vow; 
But a little wind blew— 
Leaf and vow—adieu. 


Anecdote of the Duke of Wellington.—I had the satisfaction of making the 
acquaintance of several officers who had served with my father’s brigade in 
Spain. I also met with the distinguished officer who was the means of extrica- 
ting Lord Wellington from an imminent risk at the siege of Burgos. His lord- 
ship, while coursing one forenoon, was led by puss along the foot of the glacis. 
Some shots were fired at him, which he disregarded. He had nearly advanced 
far enough to be cut off by a sortie, which the enemy was preparing at a postern- 
gate, when the commander of the Hanoverian outpost in that direction, who had 
been watching the sport, perceived the trap, and advanced with his party 
to give warning of the danger, and tocover his chief. From being the 
pursuer, Wellington became the pursued. A squadron of French cavalry dart- 
ed out at the moment after the English general, whe galloped off for his camp co- 
vered by the Hanoverians. A wooden bridge intervened between the town and 
the English lines. By the time Lord Wellington had reached it, the French 
were close at the heels of his escort. The latter galloped over, hotly pursued, 
then reined up sharply on either side of the road, and, as the French came on, 
received them with back-handed cuts. The effect was overpowering ; each man 
in that position was equal to ten. ‘The French were so astounded at this unex- 
pected maneeuvre, that they could neither check their horses on the bridge, nor 
parry the blows, which, like those of Casar’s soldiers at Pharsalia, were levelled 
at the faces of the enemy. The narrow pass was covered with their bodies ; the 
remainder retreated, and the Hanoverians gaily trotted on without the loss of a 
man. ‘ That's a real Hussar trick,” said Wellington, as he observed the clever 
feat of arms done in the twinkling of a sabre.—Slade’s Travels. 

EPITAPH ON AN ENGLISHMAN. 
Here lies Roast Beef—the proud, the free, 
Who hang’d himself to kill—ennui. 


Crump.” 





THE INCONSTANT. 
Tis true I’m not the same, I won’t disprove you, 
For as I see you more, the more I love you. 








imagination, and transported in fancy to our little summer-house just beyond the 
walls of Georgia Augusta; when, letting the book drop upon my knee, I fell 
into a deep and vnprofitable, though not unpleasing reverie, in which many 
mornings and evenings of pleasure were traced back in glowing colours upon my 
heart, and the memory of words, which will not be forgotten until my dying day, 
passed with a soothing influence over me, and IJ felt once more as I was wont to 
feel when, after wishing you and your daughter good night, I used to seek my 
pee lodging over the good gardener Miillers, there to slumber with scarce a 
eam. 

I sat for a considerable time, having allowed my pipe to go out, whilst gra- 
dually the impressions I have described to you faded away from my mind, and 
a kind of vague and undefined sadness stole over my bosom, and usurped their 
place. The fire had burned rather low, and as I gazed listlessly upon it, the 
embers—(for you know, my esteemed friend, that my early residence in France 
has inspired me with a hatred fer stoves of every description)—the embers, I 
say, took all sorts of fantastic shapes, some of which were curious to a great 
degree, and struck me sa forcibly that I cannot refrain from mentioning them to 

ou. 

“In the first place, I saw a form resembling that of a woman dressed in flow- 
ing garments, who, as the flame flitted and flickered about her, seemed to wave 
her hand as though beckoning to me, and while I looked with a feeling of curio- 
sity and wonder at the accuracy of the representation, it suddenly fell away, and 
nothing remained but the dark mouldering logs of wood which hissed upon the 
hearth. I took the tongs and built the fabric up again, and presently a sprightly 
flame sprang up in the chimney ; but while I sat with my eyes fixed on this, the 
cunning hand of fancy carved out for me other forms yet more singular and per- 
fect than those I had seen before. This time I perceived a great many figures, 
all dressed in the same loose garments as the one I had previously seen ; these 
appeared to be walking two and two, and holding each other by the hand, and 
to be following a number of men, four of whom carried something which I could 
not make out, between them, while first of all marched a priest who bore across. 
I will not conceal to you, my dear friend, that a species of nervous feeling came 








across me as this vision flitted, or I should rather say swept, slowly before my 
sight ; 1, however, attributed it to having remained too much at home all day, 
and so, rising from my chair, I determined, although it was late, to go forth and 
breathe the fresh air of the Market Platz, for half an hour or 30, before I retired | 
to my bed. | 

“With this intention I reached down my cap and cloak, and was about to open | 
the door, when suddenly I felt a kind of waff upon my cheek, as if something had | 
rapidly passed me. I paused and turned round, but could see nothing, and at 
that moment the only candle which was burning on my table went out, and I 
was left in total darkness ; for, although it was a moonlight night, my window | 
curtains were closely drawn around. : 

“T slowly walked across the room to the window, and put my hand upon the 
curtain to draw it back, when I heard in the direction of the fire-place what | 
sounded to me like a faint sigh. I threw back the blind, and as the full rays of 
the moon streamed into the apartment, I distinctly saw a white figure seated | 
upon the very chair which I had just left—it was a female figure; the face I | 
could not see, for it was hidden between both the hands, but what struck me | 
forcibly was, that on the forefinger of the right hand was a green ring, precisely | 
similar to that which you, my dear professor, allowed me to place upon your 
daughter's finger on the day when I left your kindly roof. j 

“‘T may confess to you, although I would do soto no one else, that a thrill of fear | 
shook me to the very heart's core. I tried to speak, and I called ‘ Grettchen !" 
I know not why, but that name was the first which came to my lips: the figure | 
moved—it did not take away the hands, which preveated my seeing the fea- | 
tures, but it rocked itself to and fro, as though in grief, and by the convulsive | 
motion of the shoulders and bosom I saw that she was weeping bitterly. | 

““* Grettchen! said I again; and then she arose, and, dropping her hands, | 
cane towards me. She had the features of your daughter, but pale and atte- 
nuated. [ was rooted to the spot. She came close to me, and laid her 
finger uponmy arm. “My father will send you back this ring,” she said, point- 
po it, “Winn I am gone. Give it not to any other, but keep it for my 

e. 


“ Ttrigd to take the hand which was held out to me, 


but it eluded my grasp, 
the sound of the clock string an hour made me a 


start and turn my head ; when 
I looked again, nothing met thy eyes save the still smoking candle on the table, 
the empty tea-cup from which I hei been sipping my evening beverage, and my 
book which had fallen on the floor. 4 shook myself, and tried to believe it was 
all a dream, a delusion of the heated iMagination, and I partially succeeded. 
I went out and walked for a time, and the cos! air was pleasant to my forehead ; 
I felt, however, a strange dread of returning t my chamber, and | actually 
had the weakness to spend the remainder of the nigit at an inn in the adjacent 
street. 

“ The next morning I returned home, and smiled at the folly of the night be- 
fore; but I will confess to you that I have sometimes since felt uneasy when, 
the studies of the day over, I have sat alone by my fireside, and memory (despite 
of my efforts) has retraced the scene of that evening. 


THE SEVEN SAGES. 
If Greece, so famous in ages, 
Which still we revive in the schools, 
Could only produce seven sages, 

Why judge of the number of fools!—Grecourt. 
Tender Avowal in the Way of Trade.—A young and pretty girl stepped into 
a store where a spruce young man, who had long been enamoured but dared not 
speak, stood behind the counter selling dry goods. In order to remain as long as 
possible, she cheapened everything; at last she said, ‘I believe you think Tom 
cheating you.” ‘Oh, no,” said the youngster; “to me you are always fair.” 
“‘ Well,” whispered the lady, blushing as she laid an emphasis on the word, ‘I 
would not stay so long bargaining if you were not so dear.” 

CALYPSO. 

Calypso wept her destiny, 
Because the goddess could not die ; 
Oh! wherefore did she not just try 
Some quack’s— infallible remedy !—Boutrour. 

SIR PETER'S VERSES. 
Sir Peter has done well to choose 
“ Trifles’ as title for his muse ; 
Such are the subjects of his lay— 
The title’s worth far more than they.—Tintagel. 


R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthalmic Surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance ia War- 
ren 8st., confines his practice to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery in 
eneral. 
- Dr. Elliott havin; eneeones his extensive arrangements, is enabled to have sepa- 
rate apartments for the different classes of patients who visit his office. : 
Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliott’s 
patients during his absence. q q ’ 
The poor to enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 
Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 
warranted to resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. ‘ 
Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. Augl-tf. 
R. WALLACE, Oculist, No. 90 Chambers street, N. Y. Office hours from 8 till 10 Aj 
M. and 5 till six P. M. J ne oni 
From the Report, in the London Atheneum, of the Eighth Meeting of the British Association. 
“ Sir David Brewster laid before the Section a series of beautiful preparations of the 
eye, made by Mr. Clay Wallace, an able oculist in New York, calculated to establish 
some important points in the theory of vision.” “ One of the most important results of 
Mr. Wallace's dissections is the discovery of fibres in the retina. Sir John Herschel had 
supposed such fibres to be requisite in the explanation of the theory of vision, and it is 
therefore doubly interesting to find that they have been actually discovered.” 
From Professor Knight, Yale College. *‘ He has made interesting discoveries, whieh 
throw much light upon hitherto obscure points in the physiology of vision.” ‘ . 
From Professor Macneven, New York. “ | have experienced the good effects of his skill 
in my own person, and witnessed the address and success of his operations on many 
others.” Augs-6m. 


ISSES L. M. & M. R. GREEN, No. 1, Fifth Avenue, will re-commence their 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, on Thursday, September 10. 
Aug. 22-2m. 


WANTED, in arespectable family residing in one ofthe healthiest situations in South 
Carolina, a female Teacher, capable of teaching the English branches, Music, 
French, and Drawing, the two latter, however, might be dispensed with. The amplest 
testimonials will be required. Address W. H. P., at this office. sep26-3t. 


A A. SAMANOS, No.4 Waillst., basement story, opposite the Church, Importer of 
e Havana, St. Jagos, and P.scepe Segars, has constantly on hand a general assort- 
mert of the various noted Brands, sizes and qualities of Segars. Also, a general as- 
sortment of every article in the smoking line, comprising pipes, tubes, &c. ; also, Ger- 
maa, Spanish, Turkish and Syria Tobacco,Segar Cases, Snuff Boxes, and the celebrated 
matchless Snuff of Delpil of New Orleans, and other snuff, which he offers at Whole- 
sale and Retail. sep26-tf. 




















PAVILLION, 


BY 
W. C. BATCHELOR, 


» St. Joseph, Florida. 
Steam Boat, Rail Road and Stage Office, at this House. Aug. 8-2m. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
TS Steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hosken, R. N., commander, 1349 tons, 
450 horse power, is appointed to sail for the year 1840, as follows :— 
From Bristol From New York 
4th June 25th July Ist July 18th August 
12th September 7th November | 10th October 8th December 
The sleeping berths in the forward cabin are placed fore and aft, and the state ooms 
greatly enlarged ’ ; 
The rate oe pessnge in all parts of the ship is $130—steward’s fees $5, including 
wines, &c, as formerly. 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply personally or by letter, to 
Feb. 8—tf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 
nee Ee I oe ee Ae Mia ellie 
BRITISH AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
BRITISH QUEEN, and PRESIDENT. These Steam Ships are intended to run regu- 
larly between this port, London and Liverpool, as follows :— 
New York to London. 


The British Queen of 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts R. N., com- 
mander, will sail: 


From New York. 
lst December, 








From London. 
Ist November. 
New York to Liverpool. 
The President, 2366 tons, and 600 horse power, Lieut. R. 1. Fayrer, R. N..commander, 
will sail : 
From New York, From Liverpool. 
Ist November, Ist January, 1841, Ist December, 
The rate of passage in tae Main Saloon is $130, all other after berths, $120, Fore Sa- 
loon, $100, exclusive of wines, which will be furnished on call at reasonable rates. 
Steward’s fees, $6,66. 
The British Queen will carry 600 tons cargo. 
The President will take 1000 tons of cargo. 
Plans of the accommodations of both ships, may be seen at the Agent’s office. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 
stip UTICA, J. B Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
Ship CHARLES CARROL, W. Lee, master, frou New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July, and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. ; 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Au- 
gust and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. . 
Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & Co. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the lat, 


8th and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 


Oct tf. 














Ships. Masters. Days of — from New- ong of Sailing from Havre 
Ork. 

Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, bed: 16, Feb. 8, May 24|Dec. 1, March 16, July 8 
Iowa W. W. Pell, “ 24, “ 16, June 8] “ 8, April 1, “ 16 
Burgundy, D. Lines, iINov. & “ @ “* 161 * 4, * 8, Aug. 1 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten, “ 16,March 8, “ 24/Jan. 1, “ 16, “* 8 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,) ‘* 24, “ 16, July 8| “ 8, Ma >. ~~ 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Dec. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 8, Sept. 1 
Suily, WCThompson, “ 16,April 8, ‘“ 24)Feb. 1,_ “ : =e 
Emerald G. W. Howes,| “ 24, “ 16, Aug. 8) “ 8, June 1, “ 16 
Silvie De Grasse,|L Weiderholdt Jan. 8, “ 24, “ 16) 6 * " et. 1 
Poland, C.Anthony,jr| ‘ 16,May 8 ‘ 24)Marchi, “ 16, e 8 
Albany, J. Johnston, jr. “ 24, “ 16, Sept. 8| “ 8,July 1, 16 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 
including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribérs 
at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 
actually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 





NV RS. HASSALL, 377 Broadway, has just received by the last arrival, several cases of 
Ladies’ and Childrens’ Hats, together with a handsome assortment of Caps, Ribbons 
and Flowers, of an entirely new style ; some very elegant Feathers, and some pretty 
little novelties. septl9-3t | 
RS. GIBSON, 18 Bond st., New York, will re-open her Boarding and Day School for | 
Young Ladies, on Tuesday Ist September. 
The most approved Masters attend as usual. Aug22-6t. 
RAWING.—A gentleman who, for the last six years, has been engaged in giving m- 
struction in Drawing insome of the first families and schools in New York, has a 
few hours disengaged and would be happy to make arrangements with those who wish 
to acquire a thorough practical knowledge of that highly 
Sketching in pencil and water color Drawing. References of t 
private families and Schools. Address J. W., Albion office. 





useful accomplishment. 
he first respectability to 
sep26 3t. 


MURRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
| ay ~eeaant under the immediate superintendence of the discoverer, Sir James Mur- 
ray 


Extract from the ‘ Medico Chirurgical Review,’ for April, 1839, Edited by Dr. James 
Johnson, Physician-extraordinary to the late King, &c. &c.:— 

“ Pellucid Solution of Magnesia.—1 his very useful and elegant preparation we have 
been trying for some months, as an Aperient Anti-Acid in Dyspeptic complaints, attend- 
ed with Acidity and Constipation, and with very great benefit. It has the advantage 
over common Magnesia in being dissolved, and therefore not liable to accumulate in the 
bowels. It isdecidedly superior to Soda or Potash, on account of its aperient quality, 
and of its having no tendency to reduction of flesh and strength, which the two Carbo- 
nates above mentioned certaimly tend to when long continued and taken in considerable 
quantities. We hope Sir James Murray, the discoverer of the process for preparing this 
medicine, will take the trouble to make it more generally accessible to the public in this 
metropolis, there being only one or two authorized agents here. 

“ Combining the advantages of a useful medicine, with the pleasures of a delightful 
drink—dissolving in distilled water, what was hitherto mechanically suspended like 
whitewash—administering to the tender stomach of the infant and infirm, the pleasing 
lightness of the clear solution, in place of the disgusting potion of insoluble paste—ena- 
bling the magnesia to be so minutely divided, and largely diluted, as to come in contact 
with every particle of acid, to enter the absorbents, to penetrate every pore and every 
gland, not only to correct the acids in their nascent state, but to follow and correct those 
already deposited in any cavity of the system, are some of the effects long experienced 
from administering magnesia in the fluid state. 

** This pleasing Fluid is safe for all ages and conditions of either sex, and being a mild 
aperient, is peculiarly beneficial to sedentary persons, or to those who indulge at table. 
The Solution may be heated if required, but boiling precipitates the Magnesia, which af- 
fords an easy test of its nature and quantity, a proof within the reach of all, and which 
secures to it the confidence of the Medical Profession. 

* All tnese circumstances «directed the general adoption of this safe and agreeeble 
liquid, and in 1819, Professor Duncan, in the Edinburgh Dispensary, and long previous- 
ly in his practice, established its efficacy in removing acidities, allaying irritation of the 
Stomach or Urinary Organs, in dissolving uric salts, and consequently as the best re- 
medy for Gravel and Gout, besides it has long since been approved of by the following 
eminent Chemists and professional men :—Sir Astley Cooper, Bart.; Sir James Clark, 
Bart.; Dr. James Johnson ; Messrs. Guthrie, Herbert, Mayo, and Turner, of London ; 
Drs. Hope, Gregory, and Duncan, of Edinburgh ; Sir Philip Crampton, Bart.; Sir Henry 
Marsh. Bart.; John Kirby, Richard Carmichael, Esq.; and Drs. Labatt, Barker, Apjohn, 
— Kennedy, of Dublin; Dr. Thompson of Glasgow, and Dr. Mac’Donnell of 

elfast 

“When taken with a small proportion of the Acidulated Syrup, the Solution still con- 
tainsfa sufficient quantity of Magnesia to correct such acids as may be met with in the 
animal economy. The brisk effervescence directly settles the stomach, and thousands of 


letters might be adduced to authenticate this remedial property in cases of fever, nausea 
or Sea-Sickness. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. . 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 

ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 

York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz:— z 

Ships. Days of Sailing from New 





Days of Sailing from 


Masters. 

— | York. London. 
St. James, W. H Sebor, [fa R May A Sept. p Feb. 17, June 17, Fr 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing ” Ln * Tes ae Fy 
Giadiator, T Britton, : Zs MS . te July ? ng 2 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. oy EE: Se ee 7 
woningin, (Beale | Me Magra ane. °f Dep. 

uebec, . I. Hebarad, $ 5 a Dos fy Aug. is BC. 

Philadelphia, H E. Morgan, on July R. Nov. al sm Hh - 17 2 i 
Samson, |R. Sturgis, Bx ( = ’ ty ty 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| ‘ 90, om .* 20/Ma) 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, lH. Huttleston, April 1, Aug ib Dec. ! % ys su 
Toronto R. Griswold i | ax "= 7, “ Qi, 
Westminster, 'G. Moore, , | “« 20, * 20, “ Q20/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, und are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Front st. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 














Ships. Captains. {Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| York. Liverpool. 

Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7|Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, ~ \Higgins, “13, “ 13, “ 13)\Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
New York, |W.C. Barstow, ‘Rm * Be o i.e ee y% ©. F 
Roscius, \J. Collins, “s * @%, . 2" oo 2 oie 13 
Cambridge, |]. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) “ 19 “* 19, “ 19 
Independence, |Wortman, ee Se a ae ae 
Sheffield, \F. P. Allen, “13, “ 13, © 13:Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June ,} 
Oxford, \J. Rathbone, | “19, “ 19, “ 19 * 7% “© 7 “& 7 
Siddons, N. B. Palmer,; “ 25, “ 25, “« o “« 13, * #33, “ 3 
North America, |A. B. Lowber, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1] “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Roscoe, |H. Huttleson,|} “ 7, “ 7, a Se a so * & * 
$. Whitney; | Thompson, “13, “ 413, “™ %I3,Nov 1, March 1, July 5 
Columbus, | Cropper, “ 19, “ 19, “ 19) “ 7, “ T. ae | 
Sheridan, Depeyster, aa? oe eS ee 

South America, |Bailey, ct 1,Feb. 1, June 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, ore % *©* F* & © BD 25 
United States, |J.G. Fisher, | “ 13, “ 13, “ 13)Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. : 
England, B. L. Waite, “1m * com = & * i, a 13 
Garrick, |A.S. Palmer, | “25, “ 2%, a a 

Europe, lA. C. Marshall,)Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1} “ 19, “ 19% 19 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant soonest: 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 


and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wiaes, stores, and bedding. 














Caution against the Spurious articles now in the Market.—To avoid the risk of dangerous 
substitutions and adulterations, (Sir Jame Brey peopenttion being imitated and vend- 
ed by persons who have pirated his papers) the Profession and the Public will please ob- 
serve that the Labels on the bottles of “* Murray's Fluid Magnesia” will in future be au- 
thenticated by his signature, as the inventor and proprietor of that invaluable medicine, 
without which it cannot be genuine.—Sir James Murray has been solicited by the whole 
profession to adopt this precaution, in order to protect the credit and fruits of his labours 
and studies, and to defend the sick and infirm from deleterious imitations. 

The Genuine Fluid Magnesia of Sir James Murray may be obtained pure from the most 
respectable Druggists and Apothecaries in New York, and the principal cities of the 
Union, and wholesale of the proprietor’s sole agent for the United States. 








Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 
Agents for ships Oxford, North Atnerica, Europe, Columbus, South America, E land 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
; ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Cone . ; 
ts fo ss speare, Independence, Roscoe. and Geo. Washington, 
rn ae aa RINNEL . MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st , N. ¥. 
WILDES, FICKERSGILL «& Co-s Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
i j s,§ an, and Garrick, 
Agents for skips Roscius, Siddons, Sherid fo re 


- 





Ju27-6t.eow, H. T. CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton st., N. ¥. 


WM, & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoe 














